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How P & G products help ” 


make your wife’s job easier 





Here are modern soaps that cost no more 
than old-fashioned soaps, yet are as great an 
improvement over them as vacuum cleaners are 
over brooms and carpet sweepers— 


IVORY (cake or flakes) 


——_ For all the finer kinds of laundry and cleaning, 


2 jas well as for bath and shampoo. When Ivory is 
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used, there is never any danger to delicate skin 
or the finest of fabrics. Your wife’s hands will 
be grateful if she will use Ivory. (Hav. | 

the new dainty cake of Ivory called Guest Ivory? 
This is made especially for the face and hands— 
take your -..fe a present of a carton). 


P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 


For the best washing results in any kind of 
water—hard, soft, cold, warm, hot; for keeping 
white clothes white with a minimum of boiling and 
rubbing; |for washing colored clothes safely; and 
for doing easily all household cleaning, there is 
no better soap made than P and G. It is a white 
soap, and the largest selling laundry soap in 
America. 


CHIPSO 


For quick, safe cleansing suds. No chipping, no 
melting. Chipso is already chipped and ready for 
use. Saves hours of time inthe laundry and kitchen, 
in the bathroom and all through the house. Chipso 
is economical, too. It comes in big, blue packages 
with diagonal orange stripe—two sizes. 


Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The End of a Gallant Struggle 


T WAS 3 o'clock Saturday morning, December 13, when Frank Morrison, 
the gray-haired secretary of the American Federation of Labor, who had 
stood watch all night, summoned members of the official labor group to the 

bedside of President Gompers. One by one they entered the room where lay the 
stricken leader. They had come to witness the end of a gallant fight that 
had gone on for a year and a half. The last six months of the struggle had 
been against odds that would long since have overcome a less determined 
man. 

The veteran leader expired among men who had stood with him through 
many a long fight. William D. Mahon, as vigorous a fighter as ever lived, 
was in tears as the end approached. James Duncan, first vice-president, 
stood by the bedside holding Mr. Gompers’ hand. Two nights before the 
departure from Mexico City, Mr. Gompers had believed the end was near. 
He then called for “Jim’’ Duncan and expressed the wish ‘that “Jim” should 
hold his hand when he passed into the great beyond. “Good-bye, Sam,” 
said Duncan, just before Mr. Gompers breathed his last. Those were the 
only words spoken in the room during the moments surrounding the parting 
of the beloved leader. One of the group bowed in prayer. 

For more than an hour and a half the expiring chieftain had been gasp- 
ing hard for breath, fighting desperately for life. ‘Two injections of adrenalin 
were given to brace the failing heart. For a few minutes each time there was a 
steadying of the pulse, and then a swift weakening. Near the end a quantity 
of blood was drawn away. This, too, eased the dying man, but only for a 
brief period. ‘Then gradually the difficult breathing ceased. The rattling 
sound in the throat died away. The strained appearance on the countenance 
gave place to relaxation and peace. Breath came with increasing slowness 
and ease. ‘There was a last effort or two to fill the pained lungs with the oxy- 
gen they craved. ‘Jim’? Duncan, himself a grizzled veteran, repeated his 
“Good-bye, Sam,” and the tired eyes closed in sleep. The aged head was 


pillowed on the arm of Nurse Mathilda May, who had been constantly in 
(17) 
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attendance for many weeks. Slowly the little group filed out of the room, 
few of them able to realize that Samuel Gompers no longer lived. 

It was on May 27 that President Gompers was taken from his office in 
Washington to a hospital room.ia New York. It was really then that the 
fatalillness began His amazing recuperation over the period of the American 
Federation of Labor Convention and the Pan-American Federation of Labor 
Convention was but a triumphant interlude. Those who know him will 
always be convinced that it was an almost miraculous victory or will power 
over failing flesh. There were weeks of suffering and weakness in a hospital 
in New York. There were times when not even the closest friends were per- 
mitted at the bedside. Then came a period of rest and recuperation at Brighton 
Beach. Here Mr. Gompers was at one time reported to have died. 

The Democratic National Convention came and Mr. Gompers coming in 
from Brighton, stood on his feet and talked for nearly an hour. When he 
had finished he seemed scarcely to know his friends, but his talk had been 
clear and concise to the last word. He watched the convention from Brighton. 
There his associates went to report to him. There he summoned them after 
the close of the convention and there he told them that, in his opinion, there 
was but one course to pursue—a course long since known. It was the old, 
fighting voice in a feeble frame that called to the workers to support La 
Follette. 

In August the A. F. of L. Executive Council met in Atlantic City. The 
sessions were opened by Mr. Gompers, but he was unable to preside through 
to the conclusion of the sessions. The meetings were overcast with the 
gloom of the impending approach of death. There were days when the frame 
of the aged president seemed almost unable to continue the effort to live. 
At the outset he granted newspapermen a few minutes of time and a bit of 
his waning strength. He talked to them briefly. Out of consideration— 
most of them were friends of long standing—they asked no questions and made 
no further attempt to see him. His associates appreciated deeply this fine 
courtesy. 

Few who saw Samuel Gompers in those days expected that he could 
find the strength to go to El Paso for the annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. But he returned to his office in Washington to preside 
again over meetings of the Executive Council and to go to the convention. 
For two weeks prior to the convention, Mr. Gompers transacted business at 
his office in Washington, even going to his desk on Sunday. 

Then on November 9 came the departure from Washington for the long 
trip to El Paso and Mexico City. There seemed no ill effects from the 
railroad journey to the border city. And the Samuel Gompers who stood 
on the platform at El Paso was a remarkable Samuel Gompers. He was 
not the stalwart figure of old, but he was nevertheless a fighting figure. But 
in his hotel room after the day’s session there was a different picture. There 
was a different picture even during the noon recesses. ‘There was a picture 
of a man gone tired to the point of exhaustion, a man grayed with the last 
palor of fading life, a man fighting with magnificent courage to go through 
with a last big assignment—but fighting at the cost of life itself. More than 





BEFORE THE LAST LONG JOURNEY 
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one visitor to his room during these periods of relaxation went from the room 
in tears. The convention was a continuing series of gratifications and tri- 
uniphs for the president. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union presented him with 
a beautiful marble bust of himself. In every question of policy he was sus- 
tained. A great international scholarship was created to bear his name. 
More than a half thousand men and women seemed to care only about 
smoothing the road for “the chief’ and crowning his life work with such 
glory as mortal hands could bestow. 

Crowning it all, picturesque and dramatic to the highest degree, were 
the joint meetings of the Mexican and American Federations of Labor, 
where more than 1,000 Mexican labor men came over the Rio Grande to 
join with the Americans in fellowship and common cause. The great multi- 
tude, as it stood and cheered the veteran leader, must have brought to him 
a thrill such as comes but few times in any life. 

Strength seemed to come as the convention wore on. That is, strength 
seemed on the increase to those who saw him in public. Many hoped he 
would abandon his plans to go to Mexico City. But few ever knew how 
the aged heart was determined to undertake that journey. It represented 
the crowning event of years of valiant effort. The earliest murmurs of 
revolt against tyranny in Mexico had caught the ear of Samuel Gompers 
and his strong arm was enlisted in that cause. The peaceful inauguration 
of a president elected by the working people of Mexico appealed to Samuel 
Gompers as it appealed to few other men. It was to him a dream come 
true. He had wrought with all his strength for that achievement. He 
had, a year previous, in Juarez, made the opening speech of the campaign 
that took Plutarco Elias Calles to the president’s chair. And so Samuel 
Gompers made his last pilgrimage to the shrine of a new freedom which 
he had helped to mould. He went among a people whom he loved next 
to his own. Their plaudits gladdened his heart and he was happy beyond 
measure. 

At no time up to Sunday—just six days before his death—did Mr. 
Gompers spare himself. He witnessed the inauguration of President Calles, 
sitting in a blazing tropical mountain sun. He was applauded in volume 
second only to the president himself. He went to the National Palace to 
a presidential reception. Here he pinned an A. F. of L. convention badge 
on the president, while a Mexican labor man pinned a Mexican labor badge 
by its side. ‘These are the new decorations,” he told General Calles. 

On December 3 the convention of the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor was opened. Just outside the convention hall carpenters were 
hammerting away in preparation for a Red Cross bazaar. The first day’s 
session did not begin until about 5 o’clock. 

Throughout the week, including Saturday, Mr. Gompers presided over 
the sessions. This he did in unheated halls and with almost constant obsta- 
cles to overcome—particularly noise from adjoining halls, or rooms. 

Sunday night, after Mr. Gompers knew that he could attend no further 
sessions of the convention, he sent for Vice-President Woll and asked him 











EXPOUNDER OF THE FAITH 


Mr. Gompers in his last appearance before a committee of Congress. The picture 
was taken as he addressed the House Judiciary Committee 
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to deliver a final message to the representatives of labor gathered there. 
It was a message of hope—a message to carry on and finally to plant the 
banner of human freedom high and firmly on the pinnacle. 
Two nights found the veteran at theatrical performances—one given 
in honor of President Calles, the other in his own honor. He was urged 
to remain away, but he was de- 
termined to miss no function con- 
nected with the triumph he had 
gone to witness. His friends and 
his nurse begged him to conserve 
his strength, but he was master of 
his destiny and he chose to give 
of his strength as long as there 
was strength to give. On inaugura- 
tion night he was taken from his 
bed—he arose quickly and dressed— 
to a reception given by the new 
president to high officers of the 
army. That night at midnight 
he shook hands with 300 men, a 
task for any strong person. He 
watched from the balcony of the 
Ministry of the Interior as the 
throngs cheered. He watched from 
the same balcony such a riot of 
fireworks as is seldom witnessed. 
The street was a bedlam of noise 
and a lane mad with flying fireworks. 
The next morning Mr. Gompers 
described with great pleasure the 
events of the evening. He dwelt 
fondly on an intimate tete-a-tete 
with President Calles and ex-Presi- 
dent Obregon and on the fact that 
he had led the two to the balcony 
and there joined their hands in a 
clasp before the cheering throng 
below. 
More than once Mr. Gompers 
oe Seton Bakeen. nace had said to his friends that he 
- Gompers dined with General Calles wanted to die in the harness. 
That, in fact, isgwhat happened. 


He spent his last days in hard work. There was no complaining, no holding 
back. 

He was irked by the efforts of his nurse and his friends to check his 
expenditure of energy. And finally he was irked at his own inability to go 
further. He neither wanted to stop work nor to die. But finally Saturday 
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came and there was no going on. The man who had toiled and thundered 
and burned his energy prodigally for more than 74 years had coime to the 
end. He was not deceived as to his condition or as to probabilities. Two 
nights before he left Mexico City he expected death to come, but death was 
fought back. 

There was disagreement as to whether the attempt to bring him home 
should be postponed or undertaken at once. He settled that question 
himself. ‘Take me home,” was his own verdict. 

An ambulance took the shrunken form to the train Thursday evening. 
The aged leader lay inert on a stretcher. Just before being taken to the 
train a fever of 102 degrees was dissipated and throughout the trip the 
temperature was normal. But normal temperature and normal pulse did 
not indicate the condition of the man. He was fighting a losing fight. 
There have been, in the life of Samuel Gompers so many remarkable recov- 
eries that no one who accompanied him could believe the end so near, though 
it was generally realized that the’end was at best a question of months. 


In Mexico; This picture was taken while the train 5 Gomme Bee 9 Sow 
moments. Mr. Gompers was always i eo the native wares 
sold by the wayside, and in the groups that gathered wherever 
the train stopped. 
Over the long ride to the crest of the central mesa, some half way to 
the border, there was no change. The descent to sea level seemed to bring 
relief and it was a decidedly hopeful party that arrived in San Antonio. 


But it was hope short lived. The stalwart old heart was burned out. 





Justice shines in smoke-grimed houses and holds in regard the life that 
is righteous; she leaves with averted eyes the gold-bespangled palace which 
is unclean, and goes to the abode that is holy.— Aeschylus. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Resolutions Adopted by the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in Commemoration of Samuel Gompers and his Great 


Work for Humanity. 


WHEREAS, The death of our beloved chief, Samuel Gompers, has ended a leader- 
ship of the American labor movement that guided our Federation from its organization 
through the difficult stages of establishing an authoritative, competent, economic organi- 
zation truly representative of the wage earners of the United States and Canada; and 

WHEREAS, That leadership has developed in our American Federation of Labor 
a discipline necessary to the maintenance of voluntary asseciated effort, an under- 
standing of the principles of voluntarism, an appreciation of the nature of economic 
power and its competence as a force for human welfare when organized and utilized in 
furtherance of constructive purposes; and 

WHEREAS, Our revered president has for years been the public spokesman for 
Labor who under all circumstances spoke fearlessly and compellingly against exploiting 
interests, materialistic forces, and existing conventions that sought to subordinate 
human welfare and the advancement of the common people to special privilege and 
material progress, and whose personal integrity, great mental ability, magnetic person- 
ality and immovable insistence upon rights and opportunities of Labor have secured 
for our movement an accepted position as a constructive agency; and 

WHEREAS, Through his work the standards of working conditions, wages, and 
labor legislation have been permanently raised and there is now more adequate recog- 
nition of the constructive service that can be rendered through the development of 
collective bargaining with trade unions, and society has come to recognize the far- 
reaching significance of the implications of human welfare as furthered through trade 
union organization; and 

WHEREAS, Samuel Gompers devoted his life to advocacy of the gospel of human 
welfare, and has left Labor as a heritage an appreciation of the permanent results gained 
through educational methods; a labor philosephy implied in the phrase he coined, “‘the 
labor of a human being is not a commodity”; a trade union creed embodied in his con- 
ception of voluntary principles as the corner-stone upon which Labor must rest its building; 
an ideal of national service in his parting prayer for American institutions and a realization 
of the potent influence of Labor internationally as manifest in the constructive purposes 
and beneficent achievements of the Pan-American Federation of Labor and in the 
International Labor Charter of the Versailles Treaty which he helped to formulate and 
which authorized an international agency to advance and unify standards of labor welfare 
the world over; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That speaking for the wage earners of America we declare our deep 
and lasting obligation to him who in the early years of our movement suffered personal 
privations that he might render service to humanity and who because of his faith in the 
high cause of Labor has given his life as a crusader against injustice and wrongs to 
humanity and as a prophet declaring the transcendent value of human life and the 
possibilities of human development. We realize that his leadership was based upon an 
understanding of permanent values and that his death has revealed the spiritual forces 
which directed his work and which he fostered and developed in the labor movement. 
In the great cause of human emancipation the work of Samuel Gompers supplemented 
that of Abraham Lincoln and established new goals and new ideals of democracy in our 
common life. The spirit of Samuel Gompers is permanently a part of the world’s con- 
structive ideals and forces for human welfare. 

WILLIAM GREEN, MARTIN F. RYAN 
JAMES DUNCAN, JAMES WILSON, 
FRANK DUFFY, . JAMES P. NOONAN, 
T. A. RICKERT, DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
JACOB FISCHER, FRANK MORRISON, 


MATTHEW WOLL, 
Executive Council, American Federation of Labor. 

















Some of the Last Utterances of Samuel 


Gompers 


URI NG the convention of the American Federation of Labor, during 

the convention in Mexico City, and ai other times, President Gompers 
gave of his great wisdom to his audiences and to those about him. 

His address to the convention in El Paso on the opening day fell upon 
the ears of his hearers as a prophecy. The entire convention was held under 
the spell of what the venerable president said on that first day. ‘The time is 
not far distant when I must lay down my trust” were the words that oppressed 
every delegate, from beginning to end. And that address, worded as though 
it were intended to be the great farewell address which it in reality was, carried 
with it a wealth of counsel and philosophy growing out of sixty years of service 
and experience. 

‘Here are presented the choicest of the utterances of Samuel Gompers on 


his last great tour in the service of the cause to which he gave his life. 
* * * 


HIS FAREWELL MESSAGE 


Say to them that as I kept the faith I expect they will keep the faith. 
They must carry on. Say to them that a union man carrying a card is not 
a good citizen unless he upholds the institutions of our great country, and 
a poor citizen of our country if he upholds the institutions of our country 
and forgets the obligations of his trade association.—Samuel Gompers’ 
farewell message to the American people, given by him to First Vice-President 
James Duncan two days before his departure from Mexico City and made 
public by Mr. Duncan at the funeral services in New York City. 


HOLD TO VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLES 


So long as we have held fast to voluntary principles and have been 
actuated and inspired by the spirit of service, we have sustained our for- 
ward progress and we have made our labor movement something to be 
respected and accorded a place in the councils of our Republic. Where we 
have blundered into trying to force a policy or a decision, even though 
wise and right, we have impeded, if not interrupted, the realization of our 
own aims. 

But the very success of our organization has brought additional and 
serious dangers. Office in the labor movement now offers opportunity for 
something in addition to service—it offers opportunity for the self-seeker 
who sees an instrumentality for personal advancement both in the eco- 
nomic and in the political field. There are serious problems confronting us. 
Wisdom and conviction are necessary to wise decisions. 

Men and women of our American trade union movement, I feel that I 
have earned the right to talk plainly with you. As the only delegate to that ° 
first Pittsburgh convention who has stayed with the problems of our move- 
ment through to the present hour, as one who with clean hands and with 
singleness of purpose has tried to serve the labor movement honorably 




















and in a spirit of consecration to the cause of humanity, I want to urge 
devotion to the fundamentals of human liberty—the principles of voluntarism. 
No lasting gain has ever come from compulsion. If we seek to force, we 
but tear apart that which, united, is invincible. There is no way whereby 
our labor movement may be assured sustained progress in determining its 
policies and its plans other than sincere democratic deliberation until a 
unanimous decison is reached. This may seem a cumbrous, slow method to 
the impatient, but the impatient are more concerned for immediate triumph 
than for the education of constructive development. 

Our movement has found these voluntary principles the secure founda- 
tion upon which the workers of all America make united effort, for our volun- 
tary cooperation has ignored lines of political division separating the United 
States and Canada, because economically we are a unit. Because we re- 
fused to be bound by arbitrary restrictions or expedients we have fostered 
cohesive forces which give play to the finer and more constructive faculties 
of the peoples of both countries. We are eager to join in an international 
labor movement based upon the same principles of voluntarism. We are 





THE LAST WORDS 


Nurse, this is the end. God bless our American institutions. 
May they grow better day by day.— These were the last words of Samuel 
Gompers, spoken to the nurse who stood at his bedside, some two hours 
before the great leader breathed his last. : 











willing to cooperate if we can be assured a basis that will enable us to main- 
tain our integrity—a condition necessary for our own virility and continued 
progress. 

Understanding, patience, high-minded service, the compelling power of 
voluntarism have in America made what was but a rope of sand, a united, 
purposeful, integrated organization, potent for human welfare, material 
and spiritual. I have been with this movement since the beginning, for 
I have been given the privilege of service that has been accorded but few. 
Nor would that privilege have continued open to me had not service to 
the cause been my guiding purpose. 

Events of recent months have made me keenly aware that the time is 
not far distant when I must lay down my trust for others to carry forward. 
When one comes to close grips with the eternal things, there comes a new 
sense of relative values and the less worthy things lose significance. As I 
review the events of my sixty years of contact with the labor movement 
and as I survey the problems of today and study the opportunities of the 
future, I want to say to you, men and women of the American labor move- 
ment, do not reject the cornerstone upon which labor’s structure has been 
builded—but base your all upon voluntary principles and illumine your 
every problem by consecrated devotion to that highest of all purposes— 
human well being in the fullest, widest, deepest sense. 

We have tried and proved these principles in economic, political, social 
- and international relations. They have been tried and not found wanting. 
Where we have tried other ways, we have failed.— From an address delivered 
by President Gompers on the first day of the El Paso convention, November 
17, 1924. 














Mr. Gompers’ Last Address 


‘Address delivered-before meeting of Pan-American Federation of Labor, Mexico 
City; December 4, 1924 

WISH just to say before you leave us—to you Brothers Cramp and 

I Swates the departing British Fraternal Delegates)—I am sure I express 

oe he hope and sentiment of my associates and delegates and the visitors 

,to this. convention—for your safe, pleasant journey to your homes, and that 

-you may find there in the movement with which you are associated new 
‘fields of endeavor, new opportunities for progress. 

This problem. with which we are confronted in the western hemisphere 
‘is one which..requires.much of our time. There are several countries in 
-Pan-America in which for .two or more men to quit work, or to organize 
‘temporarily, for the consideration of their interests, is a crime, as-it. was 
-just a: little. more than a hundred years ago in England. Many of these 
‘countries are agricultural and primitive. And a system of peonage such 
as I have indicated as existing in some of these countries and ‘the right of 
free labor in Mexico and in the United States and Canada—that can. not 
long continue. “Either one will be entirely free or the others will be entirely 
‘enslaved. 

. We have determined, so far as humans may be in a position to determine, 
‘that the day of slavery and peonage shall come to an end for all time. It 
is difficult for.men,; however great their knowledge, to have a complete 
understanding of stituations and conditions which prevail at least from 
‘three to six or seven thousand miles away and in view of the fact that we 
have immigration of all characters coming westward, we have within our 
borders.men who seemingly do not have the interests or the desires or the 
opportunities to understand the great problems with which we are confronted 
in this hemisphere, and they either go back to their home countries, or, 
if they remain in our countries, they write back home and give a whole, 
entire misrepresentation of the situation with which we are confronted 
and the ideas and the ideals with which we are impregnated, for the purpose 
of doing our work, and they tell our labor men of Europe more facts which 
are untrue than can be comprised by a whole dictionary—and the work 
in which our men and women are engaged, the whole character of our men and 
women, represented as charletans, barnacles upon the economic body politic 
of the world. 

Our task is a very difficult one, but we are undertaking to do it, to 
meet it and to help wherever we can and it is fortunate for us, as it is good 
for you perhaps, that you have been with us and seen us at our work. You 
have seen us at our best and you have seen us at our worst. Take home 
the picture of our work and our efforts. 

We have no intimate knowledge of your problems. We know that 
you are best qualified to deal with them. So you go on in your way and 
we will go on working in our way and if we can come closer in spirit and if 
we can organize in fact and operation, it will be good. 

In our sympathetic cooperation with you and your work and doing 
what we can in our own humble way to aid you, we leave you to determine 
policies and practices as best becomes the situation with which you are 
surrounded. We are justified in requiring as an element of justice and 
freedom of opportunity to ask that our movement have a right to determine 
our own policies, our own practices, which do not conflict with the interests 
and the rights of our fellow workers in all parts of the world. 

Wherever you go, wherever you may be, may the sunlight of progress 
and happiness bri the same beneficent results to the people you have 
the honor to so ably represent. We bid you bon voyage to your homes 


_and to 1 
an your people. on 





The Last Painting of Samuel Gompers: A character drawing by John M. Baer, painted in oil by Hans Schiereth. 
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Samuel Gompers, whose life history is inextricably woven into the history 
of the great American labor movement, has passed from 
the stage of his earthly activities forever. 

It was with feelings of inexpressable sorrow that the 
workers of our country learned on December 13, 1924, that their revered and 
beloved leader had passed away in San Antonio, Tex. 

There is no tribute in words that can be adequate in memory of the 
great leader who has gone. Those who have worked with him, who have 
known him and have loved him, will erect memorials to commemorate his 
long life of service and devotion. But the great monument to his name 
will forever be the work he did. The great testimonial of the affection of his 
fellow workers will be found in the manner in which they carry forward the 
banner he has laid down. 

Throughout his life Samuel Gompers was a leader. He was a leader in 
thought and in action. His was truly the judicial mind, winnowing the 
right from the wrong and clinging passionately to the right. Once convinced 
of the right course there was no fear of disaster or penalty that could swerve 
him from that course. 

Few Americans have had as clear, and none a clearer, understanding 
of the full meaning of democracy as a theory and as a practice by which 
to live and grow. Samuel Gompers loved and fought for democracy because 
in democracy he saw the opportunity for human freedom at its best and 
fullest. Restriction and restraint had in him their arch foe and it was 
his hope and faith that ultimately, through the development of democratic 
life, politically and industrially, the last vestige of autocratic control, of 
domination of one by another, of coercion and restraint, would disappear 
from human society and human relations. 

The American Federation of Labor stands as a monument to the right- 
ness of the principle of voluntary action—of action by agreement. The 
American Federation of Labor is bound together by common agreement 
upon the rightness of an ideal. There is no force that can for an instant 
hold a single union in affiliation, but there is a moral power in a common 
idealism and a common purpose that holds all together in an unbreakable 
unity. That exemplifies the life philosophy of Samuel Gompers. It 
was the lack of that philosophy that sent the two great predecessors of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Knights of St. Crispin and the Knights 
of Labor, to their doom. 

When the great leader passed from life it was with the knowledge that 
though he must give up the reigns of leadership and abandon his place in 


the great human struggle, tremendous forces had been brought into being 
(29) 
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that would go forward, carrying men and women everywhere toward the 
great goal of freedom and betterment. 

Magnificent tributes have been paid to Samuel Gompers since his 
death. Men in the highest positions in public life have extolled his character 
and his work. Newspapers, almost without exception, have published 
kindly and sympathetic editorials in appreciation of the high purposes of 
the departed leader of labor. But greater than all of these are the millions 
of unheralded tributes paid in humble homes throughout the land and 
throughout the world where men and women have said, ‘‘A friend has gone.” 

Samuel Gompers died as he had wished to die—in the harness. Life 
held no interest for him except as it gave him opportunity to serve his fellow 
men. 





My election to the presidency of the American Federation of Labor is a 
call to service which I have accepted with the determination 
to give the best that is in me. In calling me to this high 
post of duty the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor has placed upon me grave responsibilities and obli- 
gations. These I assume, deeply conscious of the high standards attained 
by outir late beloved leader through a long life of magnificent service and 


A CALL 
TO SERVICE 


devotion. 

It shall be my constant purpose to adhere to those fundamental principles 
of trade unionism which President Gompers so ably promoted and defended 
and which form the great foundation of our movement. 

The call which has come to me came as an unsought call to service. 
In cooperation with my colleagues of the Executive Council and the chosen 
officers of all of our affiliated organizations, I shall respond to that call with 
the best thought, the highest degree of devotion and the fullest contribution 
of energy of which I am capable. 

Together we shall carry on the work of organization and of education 
among the workers of America. We shall seek to organize the unorganized. 
We shall strive to promote the institution of joint negotiation and agreement 
between workers and employers. We shall promote constantly the observ- 
ance of wage agreements. By our words and our actions we shall strive 
to bring about the complete acceptance by all of our people of the trade 
union movement as a logical, necessary, constructive moral and economic 
force in the economic, social and political life of our country. 

While striving unceasingly to achieve the objects of trade unionism, 
we shall bear in mind always our obligations as American citizens and we 
shall contribute our full part toward the upbuilding and safeguarding of our 
country as citizens. We shall never permit our devotion to our country 
and to our American institutions to be successfully challenged. 

Our demand upon society for better wages, for better and fairer con- 
ditions of work and living, for freedom and justice in all our relations, rests 
always upon our inalienable right to liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
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Our problems must be met and our progress achieved in accordance with 
American ideals and traditions and on a basis of American fair play. 

Our movement has created great traditions. It has imbedded in our 
national life great principles. It has become to all Americans a great 
bulwark of human freedom. It is the accepted defender of the fundamental 
rights and interests of the masses of our people. It is the voice of the millions 
of wage earners throughout our land. It is looked to with hope and assur- 
ance everywhere by those who, standing alone, are weak and defenseless- 
The oppressed of other lands have found encouragement and support in 
its strength and in its ceaseless struggle for justice and freedom. It has 
no other purpose than to promote the great principles and ideals of human 
freedom, justice and democracy. ‘To these it must ever give its full support. 
It can never have any other purpose. 

As an advocate of the creed, the philosophy, the principles, of this 
great movement I shall endeavor to bring a full measure of devotion and 
effort. There has been left to all of us a legacy of inestimable value which 
will serve to chart our course. Our strength lies in our unity. And so 
long as our hearts are true to the great principles and ideals of our movement 
we shall have unity. There is great work to be done. Let us go forward, 
all defenders of a common cause 





A New Year dawns for Labor—a new year such as has never dawned in 
in the history of the American Federation of Labor. As 
we see the months of 1925 beginning to unfold, we come 
to the full realization that the valiant leader of so many 
years has passed from life, leaving his rich store of ripened philosophy and 
wisdom, but taking from us forever that day-to-day inspiration that smoothed 
the road so many times when difficulties and problems seemed most complex. 

The long leadership of Samuel Gompers has left our great movement 
prepared to go forward because it has left our movement on a sure and 
sound foundation. The American Federation of Labor stands as a monu- 
ment to the genuis and sacrifice of a great man, but it stands even more 
than that as a living instrument for the service of the millions. That is 
why no stress or storm can shake its foundations or alter its course and 
purpose. The American labor movement looks forward to 1925 with con- 
fidence, with hope and encouragment and with firm convictions. It lives 
to serve and while men have need of service this great institution will remain 
to fight their battles and to build for their future. 

There are differences of opinion in the American labor movement, 
there always have been and it is to be hoped there always will be. These 
concern and have concerned matters of deep importance. This must be 
so in any movement in which great numbers strive for great ends and cherish 
great and noble ideals. But the differences of opinion are, in the labor 
movement, but a badge of the sincerity and seriousness of our purpose. 
Through honest difference of opinion men arrive at truth. 

But upon our fundamental purposes amd ideals there is no difference 
of opinion, no divergence of thought. We are united in a great movement 


LABOR’S 
NEW YEAR 
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for the service of humankind, for the advancement of the interests of the 
workers. We are united to assume obligations and to discharge those 
obligations with a good faith that must never be successfully brought into 
question. We are united to secure for the great masses of wage earners 
the best possible conditions of life and labor, to make their lives as full and 
rich as it is possible to make them and to permit them to return to society 
the fullest possible contribution with the greatest possible joy and satis- 
faction in their work. We are united for one great thing—to secure justice. 
And justice is not only for a few; justice is only justice when it is had by all. 

The year now closed has seen much of injustice and the year ahead 
will still see much. But if 1925 may see but a little less than was our lot 
in 1924 we shall have gained something in permanency for all men and 
women. } 

Our movement has a great moral right to live and function. It has 
mere than a moral right to live; it has a great duty to live and to give of 
its best in promoting better conditions of life and better understanding 
between men everywhere. It is charged with the duty of bearing the 
banner of human progress into every nook and corner of our land. 

In 1925 may there be less of intolerance, more of understanding, more 
of fair dealing among men. Bigotry and hatred have no place in the great 
industrial world of today. Cooperation and understanding must be the 
watchwords of democracy if democracy is to serve humanity as it was 
intended to serve. In a democracy the voice of the people must be heard, 
their wishes must be considered in the great councils of the nation. They 
speak through their labor movement and through their labor movement 
they have great contributions of knowledge and thought and helpfulness 
to make to all humanity in the interests of progress. They understand 
America and its free institutions. They are one with all Americans in 
their patriotism, love of country and devotion to freedom. As a great 
force for constructive effort, as a great force for human welfare, they offer 
their organized strength in cooperation. They resort to contention only 
when contention is the last resort in the struggle for freedom and progress. 

As 1925 dawns there are few struggles between employers and employed. 
Great and bitter struggles have marked the past, but we are fortunate in 
entering the new year with little of discord in the industrial world. There 
can be no going back at any point. Against that labor will resist with all 
of its strength in every lawful manner. But, if bigotry and narrow selfish- 
ness can be laid aside during the months to come there can be recorded 
such tremendous forward strides as we little dream of, to the glory of our 
country and the lasting well-being of all of our people. 

As labor lives happily and as it secures justice, so itis with all men 
and women everywhere throughout our country. Those who seek to oppress 
labor, by that token seek to lay upon every American a burden and a badge 
of oppression. As labor is free so all are free. 

The unity of our labor movement is a fact, inspiring and hopeful beyond 
estimate. It stands ready and willing to cooperate in every constructive 
effort for human progress and betterment. Let us look to 1925 as a year 
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of great progress, of great cooperative effort, of triumphant human effort 
in harmony, toward the one great goal of a better humankind in a better 


world. 





It is announced that the day of Burns in the United States Department of 
Justice has come to an end. Burns some time ago left 
the Department, where he had served as a Harding appointee 
at the head of the Bureau of Investigation. That post now 
has been filled by the appointment of Mr. J. E. Hoover, who comes to the 
place through promotion within the Department. 

No one except those who cling savagely to the barbaric in matters of 
crime detection will regret tne passing of Burns. Those who incline to 
the belief that the word ‘‘Justice” in the name of the government depart- 
ment in question Stands for something will rejoice over the departure of 
the Burns idea, along with the Burns personality. 

It is safe to say that whatever there was of flambouyancy—and there 
was much—during the Burns regime was injected by Burns and that what- 
ever there was of real work and service was contributed by others. 

Burns has been during his whole career a glorified country constable, 
with a generous admixture of the correspondence school detective, at least 
in his manner of presenting himself and his work to the public. No one 
could see Burns without knowing that he was Burns. If he strolled down 
the street it required little imagination to behold the resplendent star upon 
his swelling breast. If he passed through a hotel lobby it was no difficult 
matter to picture him spying out the criminals among the casuals and guests 
present. 

Burns’ great failure was in bringing no social intelligence to his work. 
He made of the Department of Justice, though only one of hundreds of 
persons in that department, a good deal of a laughing stock among Americans. 
He made his own bureau more ridiculous than otherwise. 

While there is crime there must be treatment of criminals—and there 
must be apprehension of criminals. But there must be some social vision 
in this work. The United States Department of Justice is the last office 
in the whole machinery of law enforcement that ought to be demeaned in 
any particular by the Burns method of operation and the Burns psychology. 

It is said that the Burns’ crew has been thrown out of the dep ent. 
It is said that the whole Burns’ concept has been abandoned. This is 
encouraging, not to those whose hope it is to successfully defy the law, but 


to those whose hope it is to secure respect for the law and respect for the 
great American institutions which our most valuable law is designed to 
protect. 

Organized labor has a deep interest in law enforcement because it has 
a deep interest in freedom, in the great guarantees of our constitution and 
our law, and in securing that respect for law-enforcing machinery which 
alone makes law enforcement possible. ; 

If a new day has come to the Department of Justice it will be welcomed 
by great numbers of Americans who have been affronted by the Burns label 
and the Burns methods which brought shame and ridicule upon an insti- 
tution which must be above reproach in its aims and its methods. There 
are no regrets in saying farewell to William J. Burns and his tin star methods. 


THE BURNS’ 
IDEA PASSES 





Drama and Sorrow 


HE saddest train since Lincoln’s brought the mortal remains of Samuel 
T Gompers back to the capital city of the land where for so many years 
he towered as one of the great figurés of modern times. Like Lincoln, 

he is greater in death than in life. 

The long pilgrimage, the great chief's last earthly tour, was one tre- 
mendous drama, both in life and in death. A life that has been filled with 
the dramatic, a life that thrilled and throbbed with drama, closed with a grand 
drama laid in two nations and participated in by the representatives of a 
dozen more. 

Whether there was some strange premonition none will ever know, but 
almost every word uttered and every deed performed by the beloved leader 
from the time of his departure from Washington until the hour of his death 
was one of farewell. 

And throughout it all, in life and in death, there came the varied expres- 
sions of love, devotion and loyalty which have had their part in making 
this great swing around an international circle so memorable. While there 
was life the multitudes gave to the chief their cheers and their warm hand 
clasps. After death they came to bow their heads in sorrow, to shed their 
tears, to bring their fragrant flowers, to stand with bared heads along streets 
and railroad tracks in mute acknowledgment of something more than affec- 
tion fora man. It was a great and endless pledge of loyalty to principles laid 
down and given everlasting power by a lifetime of sacrifice and effort. 

It was at the close of a great and dramatic political campaign in which 
he had played a master’s part that Samuel Gompers began his last long 
tour—a tour that many of his friends then feared would become the tour 
of sorrows that it has been. 

It was a man feeble in body but mighty in soul that stood upon the 
platform of the convention hall in El Paso on November 17 to declare in 
order the last convention of the American Federation of Labor over which 
he was ever to preside. There are many who will always believe that 
he knew this when, on the second day of the convention, he delivered the 
memorable address in which he said: 

“Events of recent months have made me keenly aware that the time 
is not far distant when I must lay down my trust for others to carry forward. 
When one comes to close grips with the eternal things, there comes a new 
sense of relative values and the less worthy things lose significance.” 

And few who heard that address will forget his admonition: ‘‘Do not 
reject the cornerstone upon which labor’s structure has been builded— 
but base your all upon voluntary principles and illumine your every problem 
by consecrated devotion to that highest of all purposes—human well being 
in the fullest, widest, deepest sense.” 

On the next day there was an almost equally significant address to the 
wage earners of Mexico, delivered to the convention of the Mexican Federa- 
tion of Labor in Juarez. There Mr. Gompers said: 

“Go through the highways and byways of Mexico and bring into the 


homes of labor the life and spirit which you have in your hearts and souls. 
(34) 
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Let the great mass of the working people of Mexico understand that their 
hope for their own future and for that of their children and their children’s 
children lies in the well organized labor movement of your country.” 

Both great audiences were deeply touched. There came the hush that 
must ever accompany profound utterances and great events. Apprehension 
came to many who heard the words of the great leader. To some it was 
almost as if they stood in the presence of death. 


Gives Last Message to Labor Movement 


There seemed something driving the aged president on to give voice to a 
last message of counsel. Once when he had spoken without preparation, 
giving voice again to thoughts heavy with parting sorrow and wisdom, he 





ns 5 Union Station in Washington, the great bronze casket on an artillery caisson. From here the body of 
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said to an aide, ‘I don’t know why I spoke like that. I hadn’t intended to.” 

But all was drama—great, sad drama that ends true to life and un- 
happily. There was the drama of the magnificent joint meetings with the 
Mexican Federation of Labor—fruition of more than a dozen years of effort. 
And it may be said now that a year before in Portland, President Gompers 
had wanted this year’s convention held on the Rio Grande, had hoped it 
would be held there, had looked forward to it, though he then said not a 
word to indicate his choice. But the fates were working even then to set 
the great stage for a great part of the tremendous finale to a tremendous life. 

Drama held to its course all the long way to Mexico City and it marched 
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in glorious panoply within the ancient city of the Aztecs. Human hands 
have seldom prepared or played in more gorgeous drama than the great, 
panoramic spectacle of the Mexican presidential inauguration. No Mexican 
patriot saw more clearly the meaning of this vivid event than the honored 
American guest who had come so far to watch the wheel of time complete 
an epochal turn—to see the people of a great nation claim their birthright 
in permanency. 

Event followed event in Mexico City, each contributing its part to the 
grand total of life’s drama. Here was a man caught in the terrible grip of 
fatal illness playing through his part to the last ounce of strength giving of 
that strength as if the reservoir were filled with the exuberance of youth. 

There was the night when at 10 o’clock President Calles sent his official 
automobile and a special messenger to bring the leader of American labor 
to a great presidential reception in a public building overlooking the blazing 
Avenida Juarez. The inauguration had but just taken place. The people 
were celebrating as only Latin peoples can celebrate. From the extreme 
end of Avenida Francisco I. Madero at the National Palace on through 
Avenida Juarez and through the beautiful Paseo de la Reforma, a length of 
fully two miles, the street was crowded with soldiers and civilians. Fire- 
works blazed constantly. The street might have been the first line trench 
of a battlefield. Rockets and Roman candles flew through the air and along 
the pavement, here and there one striking a celebrant, many bursting against 
buildings or flying into rooms through open windows. 

In the midst of this flaming barrage President Gompers stepped onto a 
balcony with President Calles and ex-President Obregon, bringing the hands 
of both together in a brotherly clasp of friendship and fealty. The tide of 
drama ran high that night. Mr. Gompers had been undressed in readiness 
for retirement when the President’s automobile called for him. He had 
dressed rapidly, going to the reception over the energetic protest of his faith- 
ful nurse. He was buoyed up with the excitement of the hour. After 
he retired from the balcony he shook hands with fully 300 officers of the Mexi- 
can army. It was midnight when he returned to his interrupted rest. 

When the Pan-American Federation of Labor Convention opened it 
was under the constant threat of Communist invasion. This was not an 
invasion that was feared, but it was certain that if the invasion took place 
there would be an exciting half hour with always the possibility of a clash’ 


Work is Finished According to His Plan 


President Gompers remained with the convention until after it had 
adopted a declaration of principles which will rank with the great declara- 
tions of history. Then, two days before the conclusion of the convention’s 
work he was forced from the stage to his last bed of illness. The stout old 
heart, 8,000 feet above sea level, was fighting a losing fight. But the work 
of the convention was shaped and the record made is as the old chieftain 
would have had it could he have stayed until the last gavel fell. 

The departure from Mexico City was as dramatic as what had gone 
before. The fallen leader was taken from his hotel on a stretcher and has- 
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tened to the train in an ambulance. It was taken into the car through a 
window. 

With sixteen of his friends, fellow officials and office staff, the grand old 
leader began his homeward ride. ‘Take me home,’”’ he had said. Con- 
stantly the question came to the lips of those who were with him: ‘‘Will he 
see the homeland again?” ‘Through the mountains of central Mexico the 
train rolled on. The brave old battler fought and held his own, while doctor 
and nurse stood to their tasks without sleep or thought of themselves. If 


In the Elks’ Club, New York City: Here the casket reposed in et cane me while the banks of flowers grew and while 


passed to view the face of the dead leader of labor. services were held. photo was 


thousands 

taken just before Rabbi Stephen S. Wise began his magnificent address. 
love and devotion could have saved a man, then this man must have lived to 
fight again. 

When the long down grade began the terrible gasping for breath eased 
away and hope rose. Here it was that word reached the train that the report 
of Mr. Gompers’ death had been published in the United States. The 
director general of the Mexican railroads telegraphed orders that the train 
be stopped and held until he could learn the truth. At a little desert town 
the word was flashed to the world that the leader of American labor still 
lived. And then the train rolled onward toward the Rio Grande. 

On the morning of the arrival at the border it was realized that danger 
was close at hand, but there was hope on every hand that victory would 
crown the great struggle. The government which he had so well defended 
was kind and thoughtful and a swarm of officials facilitated the crossing of the 
international bridge. The Mexican officials were no less thoughtful than 
the representatives of the American Government. 
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Carried Through Silent Apprehensive Throng 


Then came the swift journey to San Antonio. Just before reaching the 
city of the Alamo the aged chief, fighting gamely to the last, asked for his 
clothes. But he was not to leave the train dressed. He was not to bow to 
applause. .He was to be carried gently from the train on a stretcher, his 
eyes covered, through a close pressed throng that was hushed with an apparent 
sense of impending calamity. 

On the third floor of the St. Anthony Hotel the grim reaper stood ready 
to lower the curtain, but mercifully patient in the performance of his last 
dramatic rite. Doctors came and consulted and went away—and came again. 
Nurses came and stayed. Officials, friends and members of the staff waited 
the outcome in trepidation, silently moving about, going nowhere. In the 
early morning hours most of them sought a brief bit of sleep. 

But at 3 o'clock telephone bells began to ring and there were insistent 
knocks on doors. “The chief is dying,” was the message that brought all 
to the great, somber chamber. 

Here drama changed to tragedy. Two doctors were doing all that human 
skill could do to prolong life. For an hour the little group stood, watching 
the passing of this great man, this friend and comrade. Propped high on 
pillows, he lay there, unconscious, fighting for breath, his throat torn with a 
dry rattle, his eyes closed. Then, after an hour had passed, the lines in the 
brave old face eased away, resignation took the place of struggle, and with 
peace and satisfaction written clearly over his countenance, the leader of 
the great hosts of labor passed away. 

A faithful nurse pillowed his falling head on her arm. She closed the 
opened mouth. The muscles of the face began to take their final form. 
With bowed heads and filled eyes, the little group sadly filed out of the room. 

The curtain had fallen. Samuel Gompers had gone to the great, un- 
known beyond. His soul had been given to his country, to live forever as an 
inspiration and a guiding light. His courage had been bequeathed to the 
great army of labor. His wisdom and counsel had passed to those who 
had served with him, to use in some measure, to seek to emulate in the endless 
human struggle onward. 

And then a black draped train started its sorrowing journey across the 
plains and the hills through lines of stricken men and women. Always 
there came to the stations throngs of bent mourners, sad-eyed, slow footed. 
Always they filed past the great bronze coffin. Always they brought floral 
tokens of affection and sorrow. The casket moved onward to the old fighting 
ground to the beat of heavy feet and the throb of aching hearts. And so to 
the grave. There the body lies in repose. But the compassionate soul and 
the fighting spirit have gone to give of their sympathy and their strength to 
the great multitudes of humanity. They go marching on! 





When you have convinced thinking men that it is right, and human 
men that it is just, you will gain your cause. Men always lose half of what 
js gained by violence. What is gained by argument is gained forever.— 
Wendell Phillips. 





Six Years in the Shadow 


HE courage and fortitude of Samuel Gompers were known wherever 
T men had the opportunity to gain his acquaintance. Few, however, 
knew the dogged determination and the sublime optimism that carried 

him through the last six years of his life almost sightless. 

For six years before his death Mr. Gompers had not read a newspaper, 
a letter, or a book with his own eyes. And so determined was he not to 
seek or accept sympathy that his condition was kept a secret to the last, so 
far as all but a few of his most constant and intimate associates were con- 
cerned. 

It was in April, 1919, that Mr. Gompers was severely injured when a street 
car struck a taxicab in which he was riding in New York City. Though the 
accident was in no way the cause of his failing vision, it was approximately 
from that date that practically total blindness closed upon the indomitable 
leader. 

When he first realized that his eyes had failed him, he was vehement 
in his resentment. For a week he battled with the situation, fighting against 
depression. Perhaps more than at any other time in a long life of trial and 
struggle there was upon him the temptation to give up. 

But the great character that had dominated one situation after another’ 
and that had beaten down one obstacle after another rose above his greatest 
trial and Sam Gompers came from the sick room to face the world as though 
there had been no struggle and no misfortune. 

It had been less than a year earlier that his beloved daughter, Sadie, 
had died. That had been a blow that had left its mark seared on his soul— 
a blow from which he never fully recovered 

There were days after the devastating loss of sight when the fighting 
old chief’s vision was sufficiently clear to permit him to recognize friends 
across a room, days when the type across the top of newspaper pages could 
be deciphered. But these days were only comparatively happy oases in a 
great space of almost darkness. 

From that crash in 1919 to the day of his death every particle of business 
that went across the president’s desk in the offices of the American Federation 
of Labor was done with the help of assistants who read to Mr. Gompers the 
contents of every letter and document. His memory had always been a 
marvel of retention, but in these months of almost sightlessness it seemed 
little short of a marvel. Facts were at his command as though a great 
record. was spread constantly before him. 

With a tremendous pressure of demands upon him that came from every 
part of the world and from almost every interest in the world—social, political, 
international, domestic—as well as the great volume of business relating 
purely to the American Federation of Labor, the executive office functioned 
as smoothly as though there were no obstacle in the pathway. 

Each morning the newspapers were read immediately upon Mr. Gompers’ 
arrival in his office. Then correspondence was read. Mr. Gompers never 


left his offices for luncheon, but had his meal either in his own office at his 
(39) 
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desk or in an adjoining room. As he partook of his food more generous 
newspaper reading proceeded, extending to editorials and special articles. 
Few men, indeed, were as well informed concerning current events as was 
this man who could not read a line with his own eyes. 

Repeatedly Mr. Gompers took a secretary with him into important 
conferences, but without imparting to anyone the real reason for such prepa- 
rations. There were times when this was most difficult, times when it 
seemed crowding a bit upon the tolerance of others, but Samuel Gompers 
had a way of achieving his ends and whenever there was the likelihood that 
there would be letters or papers to read the secretary was present. 

Only two or three times in the whole period of six years did Mr. Gompers 
consent to deliver prepared addresses. He had two reasons for almost 
invariably declining to prepare addresses in advance. The first was his 
long-time habit of speaking extemporaneously, inspired by his audience and 
by the thoughts of the moment. He always spoke more forcefully that way. 
The second was the knowledge that he could not read his own papers to his 
audiences. One of his last public addresses of importance was delivered in 
Carnegie Hall in New York. A paper had been prepared in advance and 
it was read by a secretary. Many persons, including some newspapermen, 
thought Mr. Gompers called upon his secretary because of his own lack of 
strength. But it was because of lack of sight. 

In conventions of the American Federation of Labor—in Denver, in 
Portland, in Cincinnati—an aide always sat by the side of the president 
during sessions. In no other way could he know who asked for recognition, 
except when he could hear the voice. In no other way could he keep the 
business of the convention moving smoothly. 

At times there seemed something almost miraculous about the manner 
in which Mr. Gompers would recognize men and women whom he met. 
His memory for voices was marvelous and many times he doubtless recog- 
nize a voice when he could not distinguish features. But if there were times 
when vision seemed almost restored, there were times when friends of years 
passed by, almost brushing shoulders, unrecognized, times when men un- 
questionably thought they had been slighted when they were merely unseen. 

So it went through six long years. There were many times when the 
road would have been easier if the truth could have been made known. But 
Samuel Gompers did not want his path smoothed that way. He wanted the 
world to understand that he stood upon his own feet in every respect to the 
very end. The world never knew of the hours and hours of reading that kept 
him informed, that enabled him to handle his business and even his personal 
correspondence, as well as his large amount of editorial work. No letter or 
document had his signature until he knew every word of the contents. He 
took nothing for granted because of his infirmity. He was as punctilious as 
though his own eyes served him normally. He slighted nothing, but if 
anything was even more careful and more eager for information. 

To all intents and purposes Samuel Gompers went through the last six 
years of his life a blind man. His modicum of vision may have been, and 
doubtless was, a consolation, but it was of little practical service. Wherever 
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he went an associate or assistant was at his elbow. Usually, in walking, he 
would just touch elbows with whoever happened to be accompanying him. 
There was thus none of the appearance of being guided. His office he knew 
so well that he needed no sight in his movements. With other favorite 
haunts it was much the same. But there was no venturing alone in strange 
places, or on the public streets. It was not that Mr. Gompers did not have 
the courage to attempt unknown haunts alone. He seemed at times to be 
almost reckless in his daring. But seldom did he move far without the 
presence of one or another of his assistants or friends. They knew his daring, 
and also his risk. 

There was about Samuel Gompers nothing of intolerance, except where 
it concerned his own physical weakness. He resented bitterly his own 
inabilities. At great intervals there would come a moment when in sheer 
desperation, passing a hand over the almost sightless eyes, he would throw 
his whole frame into a gesture of resentment at his own condition. This 
feeling was with him to the end. He resented the weakness of his body. 
He would have goaded it into action had that been possible. He would 
have driven it to continued life had that been possible—not because he so 
prized life for the sake of life, but because he so craved the chance to do the 
work that he saw before him. And there are those who will always think 
that when finally he did pass on it was because somehow his spirit felt that 
the book had been finished. 


There were many trials and many cruel blows in the life of this leader of 
labor. Many a spirit would long since have bowed in submission. But he 
rose triumphant time after time. No victory over circumstance, however, 
equals his epic triumph over loss of vision. His eyes were the tools of his 
finest workmanship and he was a master workman. They failed him and 
left him in darkness. But he arose and faced the world with eyes that 
appeared to see; and he did his work as though they did see. 
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“An old man going a lone highway 

Came at the evening cold and gray 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 

The sullen stream had no fears for him, 

But he turned when safe on the other side, 
And built 3 bridge to span the tide. 

‘Old man,’ said a fellow pilgrim near. 

‘You are wasting your time with building here, 
You never again will pass this way, 

Your journey will end with the closing day. 

You have crossed the chasm deep ‘and wide, 
Why build you this bridge at evening tide?’ 

The builder lifted his old gray head, 

‘Good friend, in the way that I’ve come,’ he said, 
‘There followeth after me to-day, 

A youth, whose feet must pass this way. 

This stream that has been as naught to me 

To the fair-haired youth might a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim, 

Good friend, I am building the bridge for him.’”’ 





Gompers’ First Charter 


YX JHILE the Nation and the labor movement of the world was paying 

its tribute to Samuel Gompers, in a small room overlooking the 

noisy elevated tracks of the Third Avenue “L” in New York City 

was a small group of cigarmakers that mourned the passing of their most 
distinguished member. — 

His union dues to the local were paid up for the current year, Jack 
Melhado, secretary, showed, pointing to the books. To the family of the 
deceased veteran will go a check of $500 in due course, the funeral and 
death benefit to which all good standing members of the old-time cigar- 
makers’ organization are entitled. 

Crepe has been hung on the local’s charter, yellow with age. The 
elaborate flourishes of the handwriting of a bygone day are still decipherable 
under the dust covering the picture glass and frame that protects the docu- 
ment but poorly from the destroying effect of the light rays. It is in effect 
the first testimonial to Samuel Gompers, as an organizer, in the trying days 
when the American labor movement was still in its birth pangs. 

The charter itself is an example of the fine workmanship of a bygone 
day. The lithograph shows a decorative border of strands of braided 
tobacco leaf. In the upper center are the clasped hands meaning brother- 
hood beautifully done by an artist-craftsman of two generations back. 
On the left is a drawing showing an old-time cigarmaker at the bench and 
on the right an Indian sitting on a bale of the fragrant weed. 

The cigarmaker shown on the charter is almost a likeness of Gompers 

The headquarters was that of Cigarmakers’ Union No. 144, the union 
to which Sam Gompers belonged, which he organized 49 years ago, of which 
he was the first president, the local which gave him his standing in the 
labor movement, a standing which he never relinquished up to the day of 
his death. 
of the period when he was an expert workman, employed in what was 
known as ‘‘the Spanish houses’’ where the finest cigars were made. Machine 
manufacture has practically driven out this type of workmanship today. 
The journeyman, as they all did in those days, affected a flowing black 
moustache. 

The charter is made out to Samuel Gompers, as president of the new 
local, and to six others, Levie Bossie, Henry Baer, David Straus, Ad. Stras- 
ser, K. Nickelsberg and H. Fronhafer. Gompers survived them all, except 
Strasser, who is retired, said to be living near Tampa, Florida, the last 
place in the United States where large quantities of high grade, hand-made 
cigars are still being made. 

The date of the charter is that of November 24, 1875, and is granted by 
the Cigar Makers’ International Union, organized in 1864 according to the 
seal, which does not show very clearly. Subscribed are the names of George 
Hurst, president, Cigarmakers’ International Union; W. J. Miller, first: 
vice-president; L. P. Rohner, second vice-president, and Jno. J. Junio, presi- 
dent, Cigar Makers’ State Union. All these men have died. With the 
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passing of Gompers, as one of the old-timers put it, “‘goes the last of the 
Mohicans.” 
A duplicate of the charter follows: 





The 
Cigar Makers’ 


Picture of International Union 


Old Time 
Cigar Maker (clasped hands) 
at the Bench 


doth grant 
this 
CHARTER 
To SAM’L GOMPERS, President 


LEVIE BOSSIE, Vice President . AD. STRASSER, Fin. Secretary 
HENRY BAER, Rec. Secretary K. NICKELSBERG, Treasurer 
DAVID STRAUS, Cor. Secretary H. FRONHAFER, Doorkeeper 


and to their successors legally elected to 
constitute a Union to be known as Union No. 144 
of the City of New York, N. Y., for the purpose 
of effecting a thorough organization of the trade. 


In Witness Whereof, we have subscribed 
our names, and official seal of the Internat- 
ional Union, this. 24th day of November, A. D. 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Seventy-Five. 


, GEORGE HURST, President, C. M. I. U. 
Cigar Makers’ 
— W. J. MILLER, Ist Vice President, C. M. I. U. 


+ L. P. ROHNER, 2d Vice President, C. M. I. U. 
eal) JNO. J. JUNIO, Pres. Cigar Makers’ State Union. 





' 


' 


error oro oorororor) 











Morality and religion are but words to him who fishes in gutters for 
the means of sustaining life and crouches behind barrels in the street for 
shelter from the cutting blasts of a winter night.— Horace Greeley. 





For only through the union can the wage earner participate in the 
control of industry and only through the union can he obtain the discipline 
needed for self-government. Those who fight unions may think they are 
fighting its obvious errors, but what they are really against is just this 
encroachment of democracy upon business.—Walter Lippmann. 





A Greatand Memorable Labor Convention 


O SUCH convention of"Labor as that held by the American Federation 
N of Labor at El¥Paso, Tex., beginning November 17, 1924, has ever 
been held anywhere inthe world. 

It was a convention’ significant for many reasons. It probably will 
be remembered for all time as the last convention presided over by Samuel 
Gompers—the last of a long line of conventions held under his presidency. 

It was a convention that was marked in many ways as the culminating 
event of a great period in human history—as if events conspired to group 
themselves in this last convention of the 
presidency of the great leader who, him- 
self, seemed to sense the fate that awaited 
just around the corner. 

It has been said that this was not a 
convention; it has been said that it was 
a drama, a great ceremonial, a climatic 
event. There is much to lend validity 
to that point of view. There was about 
this gathering on the bafiks of the Rio 
Grande nothing of the old-time conven- 
tion atmosphere. Not a single roll call 
was had to bring decision to a divided 
house, because there was no divided 
house. Never in the whole long history 
of the American Federation of Labor has 
there been a convention so unified in 
point”of view. If there were divergences 
of opinion they were kept in the back- 
ground. There undoubtedly was a feel- 
ing that{this was to be the last convention 
for Samuel Gompers and a coincident 
pais feeling that it should be a convention 

Marble bust by Dykaar, presented to Mr. Of unity and of tribute to the leader 
Cempes in Testy ‘Gavment Warkere the Whom so many expected never to see 
Pectnt Sigees MAving been made PY On the rostrum in another convention. 

But the fact that harmony pre- 
vailed does not mean that there were not important decisions arrived at. 
There were declarations adopted by the El Paso convention which will rank 
for all time in importance with any declaration ever adopted by American 
labor, or by labor anywhere. There were events of such significance that 
it is not now possible to estimate their real importance in the great current of 
world affairs. 

The joint meetings of the American Federation of Labor and Mexican 
Federation of Labor conventions were in themselves events of surpassing 
importance, not for today, but for the long years that stretch ahead with 


their unrevealed and unguessed developments. But of paramount importance 
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to American trade unionists are the declarations of policy and purpose 
adopted by the convention during its eight days of crowded activity. 

Of outstanding importance, because of the newness of the subject and 
because of its great general interest, is the declaration of the convention 
on the subject of insurance. The Executive Council laid before the con- 
vention a report on this subject drafted after most painstaking investigation 
by a special committee. It is deemed of sufficient importance to reproduce 
here, not only the action of the convention, but the report on which that 
action was based. This report as submitted to the President of the American 
Federation of Labor and transmitted through the Executive Council to the 
convention read as follows: 

OcTOBER 7, 1924. 
Mr. SamMuEt Gompsrs, Pres., 
American Federation of Labor, 
Dear SrrR: 

The Portland Convention, A. F. of L., October, 1923, adopted a resolution— 
No. 83—authorizing the President of the American Federation of Labor to inves- 
tigate or cause to be investigated the amount and kind of death benefit insurance 
paid by national and international unions, group insurance, and other forms of 
insurance. You appointed Matthew Woll, President of the Photo-Engravers’ 
Union, and G. W. Perkins, President of the Cigar Makers’ International Union 
of A., to make this investigation. Your committee sent a questionnaire to all 
of the national and international unions in which we asked what if any death 
benefit or insurance they paid and whether they would be interested in a mutual, 
cooperative, properly developed plan of insurance under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Labor and its affiliated unions. A total of 53 unions reported. 
Of this number 39 unions reported that they paid some kind of death benefit 
or insurance, and many unions reported that they would be interested in a mutual, 
cooperative, properly developed plan of insurance under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Labor and its affiliated unions. Your committee has 
with the limited time and means at its command gone as fully as possible into the 
question of insurance and we find that: 

It is stated by insurance authorities that the combined assets of life insurance 
companies of this country amount to approximately Ten Billion Dollars. This 
is either in cash, first mortgage real estate securities, or approved railroad and 
industrial bonds, state, county, municipal and government bonds. It is in cash 
or the equivalent of cash and is invested in the bed rock, underlying and con- 
trolling securities of the nation. 

It is conservatively estimated that in the year, 1923, over Two Billlon Dollars 
were collected in premiums for insurance, and that it required about One Billion 
Dollars to liquidate all liabilities and claims, leaving practically One Billion 
Dollars for the further increase of the financial power of these gigantic corpora- 
tions. 

The history of insurance in this country portrays a remarkable degree of 
advancement. The early attempts at insurance were almost all for the protec- 
tion of property. There soon grew up a sort of fraternal form of death benefit 
insurance followed by death benefit insurance by private companies. Fraternal 
insurance has proved in many instances to be a failure, chiefly because it is on the 
assessment plan and the premium to be paid increases in accordance with the age 
of the membership or because the premium was inadequate. Fraternal insurance 
not based upon the American Experience Table of Mortality, and upon a fixed 
premium rate not subject to change or assessment is not entirely safe. The 
assessment plan upon which most of the fraternal insurance, including that in our 
unions, is based has never been entirely satisfactory. Where new blood is not 
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taken into these fraternal associations, failure and repudiation of benefits are 
the inevitable result. 

The present day insurance company is surrounded by special laws which 
while they do not fully protect the interests of the insured do practically protect 
the company against failure. Scientific investigation has been made from the 
records of insurance companies which has made possible the establishment of 
insurance premium rates based upon the American Experience Table of Mortailty. 
This is so scientifically and accurately arranged that failure of a properly conducted 
insurance company is impossible. The insurance laws provide that an insurance 
company shall maintain a legal reserve fund. This fund is obtained by exacting 
the payment of a sufficiently large premium in advance. The money is then 
invested under the laws in approved securities at a rate of not less than three per 
cent. The insurance companies have a right to invest at any rate they can safely 
get. The result is that while ostensibly the rate of interest from the ‘reserve 
fund is 3 per cent or 3} per cent or 4 per cent the companies often get 5 or some 
times 6 per cent interest, which is the source of enormous profits. Many indi- 
viduals have become enormously rich and are still piling up great wealth out of 
this business. 

Reliable statistics show that profits on capital stock invested in life insurance 
companies range from 18 to 22 per cent on the average. The capital stock of 
insurance companies has frequently shown a hundred per cent increase in a single 
year, created by increase of capital stock or payment of large dividends from 
surplus funds arising out of the profits of the business. 

The excessive expense attending the present conduct and management of life 
insurance in this country is one of its greatest evils. Few companies show an 
expense ratio of less than 20 cents out of each dollar of premium received and not 
a few companies show an expense reaching the astonishing figure of an amount 
equal to 40 to 50 cents out of each dollar of premium received during the year. 

These insurance companies have become one of the most powerful economic 
social and political factors in the United States. 

The insurance business is increasing at an astonishingly enormous pace. 
It is said that there is a total of sixty billion dollars of insurance in force in America, 
covering the lives of forty million people. In the value of its cash assets and the 
volume it is the second largest industry in the United States. It is second in 
value only to the farm products. Some statisticians have calculated that at the 
present rate of increase, in fifty years the insurance companies will be in a position 
to control practically all the industries in the United States. It is the safest and 
surest business in the whole world. It requires no great capital to start and 
having the American Experience Table of Mortality rate as a guide it can not 
fail. There is no risk. It is much safer than banking and less intricate and 
much easier to control. 

A state document issued by the superintendent of insurance of the state of 
Missouri shows that the fire insurance profits of ten fire insurance companies 
for the five years ending December 31, 1922, were 230.5 per cent on the com- 
bined capital stock, and 189.15 per cent on the average capital stock for the 
five-year period. He says, “The largest percentage of profit made by any one 
company on its average capital stock for the five-year period from its invested 
income was 1157.81 per cent and the smallest 141.41 per cent.”” The document 
issued by the superintendent contains 19 pages, 12 by 94, of solid printed matter 
of very interesting and instructive data, and is contained in an official state 
document, signed by the superintendent of insurance of the state of Missouri. 

The plan of group insurance by employers was started in 1912. At that 
time there was in force about $13,172,198 worth of insurance of this character. 
This amount has steadily grown until at the end of 1922 there was $1,852,593,533. 
Many more millions of group insurance were created during 1923-24. At the rate 
that group insurance is increasing it would be fair to assume that there is at least 
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three billion dollars in group insurance in existence today. In the past twelve 
years group insurance has increased from $13,172,198 to approximately three 
billion dollars, showing an increase of $2,986,827,802. 

Charles F. Nesbit, insurance counsellor, Washington, D. C., in a letter 
addressed to President Gompers under date of January 17, 1924, goes deeply and 
quite thoroughly into the whole question of insurance and especially group insur- 
ance. This report to President Gompers contains 42 typewritten pages. Mr. 
Nesbit states that there are five good reasons why organized labor should enter 
the field of old-line legal reserve life insurance. He points out: That most 
of the death benefits paid by the unions are not based upon sound, scientific, 
acturial foundations, and that with increasing age of the members, payments 
become a burden upon union resources; that many members of organized labor 
carry life insurance for protection which he says can be more conveniently and 
more cheaply and with equal safety handled through their own companies where 
properly organized; that such companies would be a powerful factor in recruiting 
union members and seeing that unions’ memberships are maintained; that the 
reserve required by law would in a short time amount to a great sum of money; 
that this fund would be absolutely free from attack through the court in any 
issue involving the union and would on the other hand become a powerful influ- 
ence in increasing the standing and prestige of organized iabor; that such com- 
panies could reduce the operating expenses to a very low figure, and the vast 
amount of money thus saved could be used to reduce the cost of insurance to 
its policy holders and it would be entirely possible that by utilizing the present 
union organization the expenses of the unions themselves might also be consider- 
ably reduced because of this insurance activity. He shows that the so-called in- 
dustrial insurance companies exact an enormous tribute from the great mass of 
wage earners who patronize these companies. 

Mr. Nesbit submits some very interesting figures on the question of group 
insurance. He points out, however, that group insurance is term insurance 
which means that the rate while low is changed each year so that if the average 
age of the members of an association happens to increase from year to year the 
premium rates would be raised correspondingly. This to Mr. Nesbit’s mind is 
not the most satisfactory form of insurance for the members of organized labor 
to undertake. It should be remembered that he is personally committed to the 
whole life insurance plan. 

We find that group insurance is a rather recent development in the life insur- 
ance business. There may be humanitarian employers who provide group in- 
surance for their employes with no ulterior motive in their mind, but it can not be 
overlooked that group insurance is also a good thing for employers, especially of 
the non-union type. Nor can it be overlooked that in many instances one of the 
motives behind group policies is to tie the employes to their job, to prevent or 
discourage strikes, and that group insurance provided by employers certainly 
tends to prevent the worker to whom it is given from having a single eye to his 
own economic welfare. 

A thousand dollar group insurance policy costs the average employer about 
4 cents a day; or about $15.60 a year. It can not be overlooked that frequently 
mutch advertising is given to the fact by employers that “this insurance is furnished 
free to the employes.’’ Just what does this mean in cold figures? 

A case has been cited where two shops are operating in one city. One is 
union; the other, non-union. The non-union shop made a great stir in the papers 
about “giving’’ a thousand dollar policy free of cost to each of its employes. The 
union shop does not provide group insurance. 

The figures we find on income, wages, and hours indicate that the employes 
of the non-union shop receive 4 cents an hour less than the union shop. They 
work nine hours a day instead of an eight-hour day. This difference would 
mean that in the non-union shop, the workers contribute to the employer each 
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day nine times the amount paid for the group insurance policy “given’’ them. 
This would mean that this employer at the end of each year had in his pocket 
five times the amount paid for group insurance for his employes, saved in lower 
wages. . 

Under these circumstances the free gift of this insurance is hardly 
anything to brag about and when the important element of hours and wages 
paid by non-union shops in comparison with union shops is taken into considera- 
tion, the statement as usually made might fairly be considered misleading. 

Self-reliance and independence, self-help and cooperation among the workers 
in their own interests would be certainly increased by the wage earners providing 
their own insurance rather than depending on the humanitarian impulse of em- 
ployers. Self-reliance and independence are essential characteristics of American 
citizenship. 

The summary of Mr. Nesbit’s report previously referred to is as follows: 

1. Insurance is for citizens of the United States the most practica! and popular 
method of creating an estate and providing for dependents and old age. 

2. It is vast in volume and extent, exceeding sixty billions of life insurance in 
force represented by more than seventy-five million policies or contracts. In- 
surance companies hold more than ten billions of cash assets and have an annual 
income of more than one and one-half billion. 

3. Its greatest evil or abuse is the excessive expense imposed on the insured, 
which unnecessarily increases the cost of insurance protection. This expense 
arises from a mad race for volume of business and assets. The annual expense 
exceeds $400,000,000. 

4. Group insurance, a recent development in life insurance, attempts to 
solve the insurance problem of the average wage earner. It is calculated to 
benefit the employer and to work against trade union affiliation and loyalty. 

5. Its adverse influence can be best overcome by labor organizations them- 
selves meeting the wage earner’s insurance needs. 

6. The existing organizations and financial methods and machinery of labor 
organizations are admirably adapted to furnish their members absolute insurance 
protection at the lowest possible cost. 

7. The service thus rendered by utilizing the present fiscal organizations of 
union labor should result in reducing not only the cost of insurance protection 
to an absolute minimum, but also in reducing the present cost of labor organi- 
zations themselves in the important items of rent and clerk hire. In other words, 
where the union headquarters can be used, the present union-paid officers and the 
present union clerks can be employed or used in part, in handling the insurance 
business as well as the union’s business, which should result in a decided saving 
to both the organizations. , 

Another considerable saving would come from the fact that advertising, 
which is a part of every insurance company’s legitimate business, should and 
could be carried on largely through the publications and journals conducted 
by labor organizations. This would be a decided financial advantage to the 
unions with no loss to the insurance company. 

These are only some of the methods by which the mutual financial advantage 
of the unions could be served by the establishment and handling of their own 

- insurance business. 

An extremely interesting document was submitted to your committee by Mr. 
L. D. Wood of the Universal Sales Agency Insurance Research Bureau of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. He says that the gross premiums paid to the companies each year 
exceed in value the output of all of our mines or the total value of all automobiles - 

produced, and are second in value only to the products of our farms, that the 
payment made by our people amounts to the enormous sum of about two million 
dollars per year. He says that within the shadow of Wall Street are companies 
whose assets thus gathered in dimes and dollars from every corner of the country 
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exceed seven billion dollars or about 70 per cent of the whole. He points out that 
this creates a never ending, absolutely dependable source of money supply in 
good times or bad, which is not affected by crop failures, earthquakes, war, or 
pestilences, and which finds its way into the constantly increasing golden stream 
to the New York bankers for investment and distribution. 

He points out that life insurance is very simple, that it requires very little 
machinery for its operation. He says that one company which advertises that it 
has policies numbering more than a fifth of our entire population employs only 
about 5,000 clerks and the executives required are hardly more than a half dozen 
in number. 

He goes over much of the ground we have quoted from the report of Counsel 
Nesbit, although he goes more into detail and shows the enormous profit to 
insurance companies. . 

He points out that a company holding five hundred million dollars of its 
assets in reserve are making a profit of 2 per cent or ten million dollars a year. 

He also points out the fact that the table of American Experience Mortality 
was gotten out some years ago, that it covered the survivors of the late Civil War 
and the smallpox epidemic and that it has not been thoroughly revised since, 
and that with the better living conditions now obtaining and more freedom from 
epidemics it is found that uman life is gradually lengthening and that the rates 
charged by the insurance companies are-much higher than they would be if the 
Mortality table were brought down to the present. He holds that a company 
controlled by the unions could do this and still be on an absolutely safe basis and 
yet save millions of dollars to be returned in dividends to the members or to be 
used for cheapening the rates of insurance. 

He points out that we could take up, in addition to the regular life insurance, 
annuities and income policies, old age pension policies, and fire insurance, which is 
the most profitable of them all; in fact, go thoroughly into the insurance business. 

He summarizes his report as follows: 

“The opportunity presented to the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR by the foregoing facts and conditions is a most unusual one. Life 
insurance has been legalized; the legal reserve system has been tried and 
proven. ‘There is nothing occult or even vague about the business. It does 
not even require the analytical, discriminating judgment necessary to the 
conduct of the banking business. The laws governing life insurance are well 
defined. They have been established by many decisions interpreting them, 
and a new company could not easily be discriminated against. No investment 
in machinery or goods, or in credits is required; even the capital required to 
engage in the business may be retained and invested in income producing 
securities. 

“The opportunity to quickly build a strong, safe company affording abso- 
lute protection to the working people, at cost, is here. 

“It is the unanimous opinion of a few experts to whom the idea has been 
presented that such a company would in a very few years become the best 
known of all legal reserve companies; that its growth would be phenomenal 
and that its power and influence for good can hardly be estimated. 

“It would quickly become a great and enduring monument to the sagacity 
and wisdom of its founders. 

“SUGGESTION—A capital stock company to operate on the legal reserve 
system and on the participating policy plan only—to write both ordinary 
and industrial forms of policies—to be owned by the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR and its constitutent elements and their members, 
and directed by the heads of those organizations. It should have a paid-in 
capital and surplus equal in amounts, of as much as can be quickly and in- 
expensively secured, building its business among its own members and agencies 
by their own properly constituted local officals. 
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“Such a company could be very quickly and inexpensively organized. 
It would quickly and inexpensively acquire a very large volume of desirable 
business. Its growth in assets would probably be faster than that of any 
company ever formed. Its profits legitimatized by custom and law would 
belong to its owners, while its growing accumulation of reserve would be available 
for any legitimate financing. 

“Its successful launching and operation would constitute an achievement 
such as has seldom been equalled.” 


Your committee makes no definite recommendations as to the form our in- 
surance enterprise shall assume. We have been convinced and fully persuaded 
that it is not only advisable and safe, but almost the duty of the unions jointly 
to adopt some form of proper insurance. However, we are opposed to have the 
American Federation of Labor as such actually engage in the insurance business. 

We have reliable documents and statements on which the foregoing report is 
based, which are at your disposal. Fraternally submitted, 

MatTrHew WOLL, 
G. W. PERKINS. 


The report of the committee which was adopted by the convention 
recommends that officers of national and international unions give careful 


study to the report and reads in full as follows: 

Under the caption of ‘‘Insurance’”’ the Executive Council submits for consid- 
eration and disposition the investigation and recommendations of a special commit- 
tee on insurance. Before venturing into an analysis of this report, your com- 
mittee recommends appreciation and thanks be given to Messrs. Matthew Woll 
and G. W. Perkins for the extensive survey made, the time and effort contributed, 
and for the enlightenment presented on this subject. 

Commenting briefly on this report of the special committee on insurance, 
your attention is directed to the fact that nearly all international and national 
unions provide some form of fraternal insurance or mortuary benefits; that all 
such ventures are predicated upon the step rate or assessment plan, which existed 
in some form or other in all early attempts of fraternal and many privately con- 
ducted insurance companies, which in the last analysis and final results proved 
to be complete and disastrous failures. These failures were inevitable, because of 
lack of scientific methods in calculating risks involved and essential premiums 
required to assure success. 

Group insurance is generally misunderstood. We find that for twelve years 
past approximately $13,172,193 were invested in group insurance. In 1923 this 
amount had increased to $1,852,593,533. It is estimated that the amount in- 
vested today in group insurance is about three billion dollars. Group insurance 
was originally undertaken by employers who insured their employes, predicated 
upon the length of service, ranging in sums from $500 to $2,500. This insurance 
was ostensibly furnished free to the employes so long as they remained or retained 
their employment. The purpose of group insurance by employers is obvious. 
Its influemce is to chain the beneficiary to his employer. 

The report submitted by the special committee indicated that there is in- 
vested in the insurance business of our country about sixty billion dollars and 
that the annual income is approximately ten billion dollars, making it the second 
largest business venture in volume of income in our country. The total volume 
of farm products is the only industry that exceeds in value the amount annually 
collected for insurance purposes. 

This report likewise evidences that the profits from fire insurance alone 
in one partlular state range from 141 per cent to 1157 per cent, and that — 
in life insurance average approximately 20 per cent. 

The financial ramifications of the insurance combination are unlimited 
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and inconceivable. Insurance constitutes one of the most powerful single units 
in the financial oligarchy in our land. Its ramifications extend to all parts of the 
‘civilized world. It is alleged that the tremendous resources at the disposal of the 
insurance combine have been and are used in the attempt to crush organized 
labor. 

Attention is called to the fact that 70 per cent, or approximately seven 
billion dollars, flow annually into the coffers of a few insurance concerns located 
within the shadow of the world’s greatest financial center in the city of New 
York. This constitutes a golden stream of money ever flowing into the hands 
of those who are not devoting their thoughts, their time, or their energies to 
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promoting the best interests, the well being, the life, liberty and fuller oppor- 
tunities of working men and women. 

It is fully conceded that the insurance business is the safest, surest and 
most simple of control and management of all present commercial enterprises. 
Its resources are not affected by sunshine or storm, by earthquakes or pestilences. 
The risks are securely safeguarded, amply protected, and fully guaranteed by 
the premium rates based upon the American experience table of mortality. 

Your committee is favorably impressed with the proposal that organized 
labor should engage in a joint insurance enterprise, owned and controlled by 
organized labor, based upon the American experience table of mortality, and safe- 
guarded so as to protect fully the rights and interests of every member insured. 

We heartily endorse the principle involved and recommend that national 
and international officers study carefully the report of the special committee on 
this subject. It is further recommended that the president of the American 
Federation of Labor be authorized and directed to call a voluntary conference 
of all national and international officets within the coming year, for such action 
on this important proposal as shall appeal to the best judgment of those attend- 
ing and as may be within their power to do. This authorization and direction 
shall also include the continuance of the special committee on insurance for the 
purpose of gathering and collating such additional material facts, opinions and 
judgments as will prove helpful to the proposed conference and the further conside- 
eration and disposition of this most important subject. 
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Another declaration ranking in importance with the declaration on 
insurance was that submitted to the convention by the Executive Comncil 
under the title ‘“‘Industry’s Path of Progress”” ‘This declaration:laid before 
the people of the United States and before the employers of the United 
States in particular, labor’s philosophy in connection with the conduct of 
industry and conveyed a warning to employers who persist in the defense 
of outworn, autocratic practices. The convention not only approved the 
declaration, but added a strong note of its own which is worthy of a place 
in the category of great American labor documents. The convention’s 


declaration is as follows: 

Under the heading ‘‘Industry’s Path of Progress,’’ on pages 31 and 32, Ex- 
ecutive Council’s report, we find stated in a new and condensed form the funda- 
mental principles inspiring American labor in our existing industrial life. Both 
those in the organized labor movement and that public moved by a sincere desire 
to understand the causes and the hopes and ambitions that animate America’s 
wage earners, will do well to take note of the philosophy expressed and the activi- 
ties manifested. While the well-known declaration of the Portland convention 
against ‘‘state intrusion’’ in industry is reaffirmed strongly and without qualifica- 
tion, this year all the emphasis is rightly placed in a different direction. The pro- 
nouncement of last year’s convention, pointing out that industrial democracy 
must evolve mainly through industry itself and not through government, pre- 
supposed the cooperation at least of the bulk of organized employers. So long 
as that cooperation is not forthcoming in sufficient volume—and it has not been 
forthcoming—the evolution towards industrial democracy must give place tem- 
porarily to a wasteful economic and political struggle. The experience of the 
past year has shown that it is this struggle that now dominates the economic and 
political field: 

Too frequently labor is still compelled to fight for the simplest rights. It is 
compelled to carry on a constant warfare for industrial freedom—for the right 
to organize, the right to cease work, the right to speak through its chosen repre- 
sentatives, the right to fair conditions under which to work, the right to keep 
its childhood from the’ mill, the factory, the mine, the sweat shop. 

The Executive Council refers not only to phases of the war against organized 
labor such as the open-shop campaign injunctions, stopwatch, blind and wasteful 
managements which we hope are passing phases, but to the more lasting features 
of the anti-union labor system of production which it describes as a system “in- 
spired by the investor without regard either to the worker or the consumer.” 

The anti-social character‘of this profiteering system of production was devel- 
oped at length in the Executive Council’s reports previous to the Portland con- 
vention. Labor’s constructive policies outlined at last year’s convention elo- 
quently set forth hope for industrial democracy to be attained in cooperation 
with every useful element in industry, including forward-looking employers, can 
be understood only in connection with labor’s utter inevitable and irreconciliable 
opposition to the conduct of industry exclusively or fundamentally for profit. 
Industrial democracy must be as clearly defined by what it moves away from as by 
what it moves towards. 

As stated by the Executive Council, “democracy can not come into in- 
dustry through the state.’”’ This refers to the constructive processes of the 
evolution of industrial self-government. But the foundation upon which indus- 
trial democracy must be built can be kept out of industry and are kept out of 
industry by the state—or with the aid of the state. The existing industrial 
autocratic order in America is founded on state aid, and especially on judge- 
made law. 

Before a constructive democracy can develop generally in industry labor 
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must be everywhere and fully organized. Before labor can be everywhere and 
fully organized the rights of citizens presupposed in a politically democractic 
state must be recognized in a fullness that leaves no room for doubt or question, 
much less demand a constant struggle for enforcement. 

Labor engages in its constructive work whenever and wherever it can. “But 
the road to democracy is not a road labor can travel alone.’’ Labor is ready, 
willing and competent to contribute its full share in every field of endeavor to 
the early attainment of this higher ideal and to make possible the great industrial 
cooperation and constructive co-ordination so essential to the general well being, 
to our industrial life and every improvement of our social and political order. 
Determined to carry on our work in whatever way is made imperative, we await 
the response of those within our industrial organizations to come to a like under- 
standing to that herein expressed and with us enrich our nation by the fulness of 
the principles of democracy of opportunity in the pursuit of life, liberty and hap- 
piness in all manifestations and relations of life. This is the 1924 message of 
American labor to the world of industry as formulated by the Executive Council. 
It is recommended that this message receive our approval and endorsement. 


Another declaration of immediate and vital importance to trade 
unionists everywhere concerned the attitude of labor toward the’ courts. 


“We recognize,”’ said the declaration adopted by the convention, “that our 
government is a constitutional system of separation of powers into the judiciary, 
executive and legislative branches. We fully approved that division of powers. 
Our government is also a government of delegated powers. All power not expressly 
delegated to the federal or state governments is reserved expressly to the people. 

In spite of this three-fold division of our government, there has developed 
an increasing assumption of power by the judiciary. The steadily increasing 
usurpation of power and authority by the courts violates and transgresses this 
most fundamental of all American constitutional principles. This usurpation 
of authority manifests itself in two forms and in contradiction to each other. 
In declaring laws unconstitutional our courts deny to the people the right to 
delegate reserved powers to the state and nation not in conflict with the con- 
stitutional guarantees to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The hard and 
fast restriction and limitation of legislative powers, as defined by the courts, 
restricts and limits the opportunities of the American people in enlarging the 
functions and duties of that branch of government which is most responsive to 
the hopes, ambitions and requirements of the great mass of our people—the 
legislative branch of government. 

While it is true that the courts have exercised and do exercise this usurped 
function in the interests of and for the protection of property and of property 
rights, it is likewise true that the most serious and successful attacks on indi- 
vidual and collective rights to life and liberty have emanated almost entirely 
from the courts. 

The attacks of the courts on the American system of government have 
gone so far as to be levelled against the constitution itself. The issuance of 
injunctions in labor disputes is a complete repudiation of the doctrine that the 
rights and liberties of our people can not be limited, curtailed or taken away other 
than through legislative or constitutional methods. Injunctions as now issued, 
destroy those very articles and amendments of the constitution which are of 
greatest importance to the people. Property and property rights alone are 
consistently protected. Human rights are constantly disregarded or violated. 

The Executive Council calls attention to a recent decision—Sondefer vs. 
Canoe Creek Coal Co.—rendered on October 20 of this year, in which the Su- 
preme Court recognizes the abuse of power by the courts. It recognizes this 
abuse, however, only in part. It does not do anything to correct the wrongs the 
courts have inflicted upon the people in the labor movement, even in those in- 
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stances now admitted to have been unconstitutional. This decision, as the Ex- 
exutive Council points out, marks a great victory for labor in so far as it re- 
establishes trial by jury in contempt of court cases arising in the federal courts. 

The correction of judicial abuses by the courts themselves is neither secure 
nor satisfactory. The correction of these abuses must come through acts of 
congress or by constitutional method. It is probable that the Supreme Court 
was influenced in this decision not only by the campaign waged by organized 
labor, but by the fact that congress had under consideration bills to restrict the 
power of the courts in contempt cases. The danger is that courts may begin 
once more by the process of interpretation to restrict the trial by jury and it is 
to be hoped that congress will proceed to enact the proposed bills assuring a trial 
by jury in all cases of indirect contempt. 

The American Federation of Labor, as the Executive Council points out, 
has called upon congress to enact effective legislation against the further evils 
ineffectively dealt with by the Clayton Act (Sections 6, 19 and 20). That act 
still leaves the door open for injunctions by providing that organized labor may 
act “in a lawful manner’’ without defining what those lawful acts are. A defi- 
nition has been successfully made in Great Britain and has been copied from 
British practice by other countries. 

Though the Clayton Act provided that labor unions should not be regarded 
as trusts under the Sherman Act, it left the door open for them to be regarded 
by the courts as conspiracies under the ancient common law. This evil has also 
been eliminated in Great Britain and other countries. Congress can do away 
with this doctrine in the United States. 

We recommend in addition to the endorsement of these and all the other 
legislative and constitutional measures mentioned in the Executive Council’s 
report, that congress re-define the equity powers of the courts. A broad view of 
industrial problems makes it evident that there is need for a reconsideration of 
law affecting collective action both by the industry and by wage earners, in order 
that there may be development of policies for constructive regulation of industry. 

An intelligent public opinion thoroughly aroused and a congress responsive 
to the will of the people can prevent any and all usurpation of power by the 
courts and will result in the early attainment of the judicial reform declared for. 
To accomplish that end we recommend the publicati6én in pamphlet form of 
this part of the Executive Council’s report, so that this splendid pronouncement 
and declaration of intentions may be widely and effectively disseminated. 


Banking and credit drew from the convention a comprehensive report 
which, in view of the continually expanding banking activities of labor 
organizations, will be of deep interest. 


“‘As indicated in the report of the Executive Council on the subject of bank- 
ing,”’ says the convention action on this subject, ‘the American wage earners 
and their trade unions are not inclined toward the Marxian theory of govern- 
ment. To the contrary, they are manifesting a constantly growing interest and 
participation in the institutions dependent upon private and cooperative initia- 
tive and personal and group adventure. 

“Justification for this allegation is well illustrated in the strides made by 
labor banking institutions and the increasing confidence manifested in them 
by the wage earners, their friends and sympathizers. While expressing good 
will and support to these enterprises of labor, to asure continued and permanent 
success it is essential that the greatest possible care and caution be exercised 
by the institutions now in existence. More particularly is this true of like insti- 
tutions in the making or in contemplation. 

“This new venture of labor has already attracted its adventurers and ex- 
ploiters. We can not emphasize too strongly a word of caution and for the need 
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of painstaking research, intelligent study, and discriminating care and judgment 
in the undertaking of new and additional labor banking: institutions. 

“We express full agreement in the judgment of the Executive Council for 
the need of controlling credit through a properly constituted and efficiently 
managed public agency. Private and unregulated or uncontrolled credit has 
served altogether too well those who would increase unearned incomes at the 
expense of earned incomes. This is an unnecessary and undesirable burden 
upon the industry and life of our people and should be removed. 

“The warning against the investment by trade unions and trade unionists 
in so-called investment or holding companies, is both appropriate and timely. 
Such institutions as these present risks and difficulties that can not and must not 
be overlooked. Indeed, labor’s activities should be more nearly confined to 
practices and ventures that will not in any way destroy or lessen the efficiency 
of the trade union character of the American labor movement.” 
















The convention dealt with political action in connection with the 
report prepared by the Executive Council in El Paso and submitted as 
supplementary to the regular report which was submitted at the opening of 
the convention dealing exhaustively with this report of the council. The 
convention adopted a report on the subject of political action, of which the 
following is the major portion: 

Your committee unequivocally recommends full approval and endorsement 
of the attitude and activities manifested and engaged in on the recent presidential 
and congressional political campaigns. We rejoice in the results achieved in the 
congressional elections and are inspired by the future opportunities presented to 
America’s wage earners. 

Labor having succeeded in elections where congress and congress alone 
was the issue, the effort was made in this recent election to reconquer congress 
under the guise of a presidential election declared to be of paramount issue. 
Our non-partisan political policy withstood the test and issued forth triumphant 
and with its forces intact. The opponents having played their strongest card 
and having failed, the future belongs to labor and progress. 

Upon the several recommendations set forth in the Executive Council’s 
report having for their purpose the enlargement of labor’s non-partisan political 
policy and procedure, your committee finds occasion only for words of commen- 
dation and approval, for embraced in these recommendations there is contained 
a full understanding and intelligent vision of labor’s needs and requirements. 

The world-wide change taking place is not merely political. It does not 
merely promise to establish governments of, for and by the people. It is also 
economic and social. In our land it promises to give labor, the farmers and the 
other economic groups composing the masses, more influence in our political 
system and an improved position in our social structure. The object of the 
non-partisan policy is to make our government more responsive to the will and 
the needs of the great masses of our people and not submissive to the interests 
of property alone. 

Our non-partisan political policy does not imply that we shall ignore the 
existence or attitude of political parties. It does intend that labor proposes to 
use political parties and be used by none. Appreciative of present tendencies 
and future developments the Executive Council accurately visions the future in 
practical terms when it says we need not concern ourselves so much with the 
coming or going of political parties, their realignment or the development of new 
and independent political parties or groups. No one will deny the inevitable 
change of political parties or groupings made imperative by the ever progressive 

enlightenment df the masses and change in the social, economic and industrial 
order of a people. There is noticeable at present throughout the world the 
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manifestations of a change of political groupings representing on the one hand 
the desire to conserve the domination of material forces and wealth, property 
and property rights—and on the other, the hope and ambition to substitute 
the human aspirations and personal well-being of all-our people as the controlling 
influence in our governmental affairs. 

No one factor has been more helpful in the development of this tendency 
than the trade union movement. No procedure has done more to increase the 
wage earners’ power and influence in this changing order than labor’s non-par- 
tisan political policy. No other method of political expression has developed 
such a clear and definite moral leadership or has focussed such helpful consid- 
eration of and attention to the principles of human welfare. 

Our non-partisan political policy and procedure have brought into being 
indisputable evidences of effectiveness and have afforded to labor a real and 
full opportunity of molding national, state and municipal decisions. 

We therefore recommend approval of the Executive Council’s report on 
this’subject and of all suggestions and recommendations contained in the’ fore- 


going report of your committee. 


The question of education was submitted to the convention in several 
sections of the Executive Council’s report, each dealing with a distinct 
phase of education in general and workers’ education in particular. It is 
important that the vital sections of the convention’s action on the subject 
of education be read by trade unionists throughout the country. Those 


sections here follow: 

Your committee shares with the permanent committee on education the 
conviction of the desirability of state federations of labor and central bodies 
authorizing standing committees on education to cooperate with the Federation 
in carrying out labor’s educational program. This is an important step in the 
direction of more active participation on the part of labor in the educational 
institutions of their local communities, which we have repeatedly urged. We 
add our endorsement to the purpose and aim of such committees, and we 
desire to express our appreciation to the Workers’ Education Bureau for its 
assistance in printing an educational directory of these committees for the 


trade union movement. U 
* 


In the opinion of your committee, it is of the utmost importance that the 
permanent committee on education should make a scientific and dispassionate 
study of such educational questions as the junior high schools, the platoon or 
work-study-play system. intelligence tests during the next year. Our public 
school system belongs to the people of the United States and labor should 
cooperate in every way to make them of the highest service to our citizenship. 
To do this, labor must have an educational policy based upon careful study and 
upon impartial judgments influenced only by facts and experience. 

Your committee recommends this study and urges that the cooperation of 
the American Federation of Teachers be secured in making this study. 

> . . 

Your committee notes with interest the disposition that has been made of 
the important survey of the teaching of social studies which was issued at the 
forty-third annual convention of the American Federation of Labor. 

It is the opinion of your committee that it would be altogether appropriate 
that copies of this survey be sent to the local committees of education which 
are being set up by labor throughout the country. The possession of this survey 
by such a committee should be of assistance in securing for labor a proper 
recognition of its role in the life of the community. 

The Federal Board of Vocational Education represents so completely an 
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agency with which the American Federation of Labor has been concerned, both 
in its creation and in its administration, that local organizations of labor, both 
state and municipal, should give their unceasing attention to the developments 
of the plans and policies of this work. 

Your committee joins with the permanent committee on education in recom- 
mending to the President of the United States that a trade uhionist of high 
standing be selected for the commissioner of the federal board for vocational 
education. We recommend to the delegates to this convention that they 
record their unanimous conviction that the American Federation of Labor 
make strong presentations to the President of the United States and to the 
Senate that such action be taken in the best interest of this important service. 

> - . 


A year ago your convention committee on education called attention to the 
highly significant fact that the principles of local autonomy, group responsibility 
and the voluntary basis of adult education are the principles upon which the 
American labor movement rests. In his eloquent opening address to this 
convention President Gompers has set forth the principle of voluntarism as 
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applied to our trade union movement, with great conviction. Your committee 
has read with the greatest interest the statement of the philosophy of adult 
education (in the report on the permanent committee on education; and the 
remarkable social and cultural results of this alliance between labor and learning). 

Your committee again records its belief that adult education should be 
spread uniformly and systematically over the whole community. It is an indis- 
pensable aspect of democratic citizenship and should be universal and life-long. 

* a + 

For more than three and a half years the Workers’ Education Bureau of 
America has been actively promoting adult education in the American trade 
union movement. Its aims and services have been most carefully studied by 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor and commended 
to our trade union movement. President Gompers has repeatedly recommended 
its valuable educational work. The permanent committee on education of the 
federation has given the bureau its most cordial support, as have the committees 
on education at the Cincinnati and Portland conventions. Finally, the dele- 
gates to these last two conventions have themselves, without a dissenting voice, 
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recorded their positive judgment of this educational work within the American 
trade union movement, and have recommended that national and international 
unions, state federations of labor, city central bodies and other affiliated unions 
undertake active affiliation with the Workers’ Education Bureau. 

Your committee has considered with great care these successive endorse- 
ments of the bureau. We have examined the record of this organization 
during the past year, and its service in the field of international workers’ 
education. It has been a most constructive service. We firmly believe that 
the achievements of the bureau are due not only to its wise direction but also 
to the fact that its work has been both in the American trade union movement 
and of it. 

Your committee is of the deliberate opinion that the time has arrived when, 
in addition to endorsing and recommending the service of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau to the trade union movement, some plan should be adopted whereby 
this bureau of education for the workers would be financed by the workers. 

This workers’ educational service should reach and include every local union 
of every national and international union affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Adequate provisions should be made to make this possible, for 
education is an investment in the future growth and progress of the trade union 
movement. 

Your committee has prepared a plan which is adequate for the present need, 
which is equitable in its burden upon the organizations of labor and in keeping 
with the educational aims of the American trade union movement. We, there- 
fore, recommend to the forty-fourth annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor the following plan of financial support-for the Workers’ Educational 
Bureau. 

1. That each national and international union provide each year an educa- 
tional fund equivalent to one-half cent per member per annum. 

2. That this educational fund be paid quarterly to the Workers’ Education 
Bureau for the educational service to their membership. 

3. That the local unions be urged to undertake active affiliation with the 
Workers’ Education Bureau, and pay an annual membership fee of one dollar 
for the regular educational service of the bureau. 

In this manner an educational service to every trade union in the American 
Federation of Labor can not only be made possible, it is guaranteed. 

Your committee notes with deep interest the report of the encouraging 
growth and development of trade union colleges, study classes, and institutes 
for the workers during the past year. It is a matter of particular satisfaction 
that these workers’ education enterprises are for the most part co-educational. 
We believe that it is sound in principle and in practice for working men and 
women to study together. This sort of training and education will aid in pro- 
moting mutual understanding and will afford a splendid opportunity for working 
men and women to comprehend and analyze the problems with which they will 
be confronted in the industrial field. 

We commend the mass educational work which has been done in the trade 
union halls throughout the country in the past year. With the development 
of the radio and the portable motion picture it should be possible to greatly increase 
the educational work which is carried on in the local unions. 

As an expression of our endorsement of this splendid work, your committee 
submits the following recommendations: 

1. We recommend to the workers of this country the establishment of study 
classes, institutes, summer schools, on a co-educational basis, for the free and 
impartial study of such problems as are of interest to them and that they avail 
themselves of the educational service of the Workers’ Education Bureau in the 
organization and conduct of such study classes and summer schools. 

2. We recommend that the origin, significance and purpose of the union 
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label be included in the course of study adopted by said co-educational schools. 

3. We recommend to the local organizations of labor the development of 
mass education for their entire membership. 

4. We recommend that city central bodies appoint permanent educational 
committees or authorize existing educational committees to assist in the pro- 
motion of this work. 

5. We recommend that each State Federation of Labor establish a per- 
manent educational department and appoint an educational director to cooperate 
actively with the Workers’ Education Bureau in providing for the educational 
needs of the organized workers in each state of the union. 


Perhaps no legislative question before the wage earning public of the 
United States during the last session of Congress was of deeper interest or of 
more importance than that dealing with the railroads. Labor was united 
in behalf of the Howell-Barkley bill, the purpose of which was to remove 
the Railroad Labor Board and to restore direct relations between railroad 
managements and railroad employes. The convention gave careful study 
to the Executive Council’s report on that subject and adopted the following 


declaration: 

Upon the portions of the report of the Executive Council under the above 
captions the committee reported as follows: 

On pages 51 and 53, inclusive, of the Executive Council’s report will be found 
a discussion of the ““Howell-Barkley bill.”” This is also referred to on pages 68 
and 69 of the Executive Council’s report, under the caption, “Howell-Barkley 
Bill,” in which a statement is made of the legislation status of that measure, 
which is now upon the “‘suspense” calendar of the House of Representatives and 
has been ordered favorably reported to the Senate with amendments made by 
the committee on interstate commerce of the United States Senate. 

The Executive Council, in its report, announces that no effort will be spared 
to secure the enactment of the Howell-Barkley measure. This bill is intended 
as a substitute for the existing labor section of the Transportation Act of 1920, 
commonly known as the ““Esch-Cummins Law.” 

The provisions of the existing law, which set up the so-called labor board, 
have been found so obnoxious and entirely unresponsive to the needs of labor, 
and so utterly ineffectual in achieving for the benefit of the transportation industry 
that for which it was designed to bring about, that there is a general belief that 
any change in the law will be for the better, as it scarcely could be made worse so 
far as the rights and interests of the railroad workers are concerned. The futile 
efforts of the Railway Labor Board in its endeavors to secure compliance with 
its orders from the railroads and its utter failure to function with anything like 
an approach to a successful solution of any of the problems presented to it, has 
made this much vaunted institution an object of pity rather than ridicule. 

The vexations and long-continued delays that have occurred where prompt 
and speedy adjustment was the promise signify most emphatically the utter 
uselessness of the agency for the settlement of the disputes created by the Esch- 
Cummins law. 

The admitted desirability of continuous operation of transportation service 
requires no elaborate statement. The prosperity and the general well-being 
of the entire nation depends in a large measure on the steady flow from point to 
point of commerce, the ready transportation of individuals as well as of com- 
modities. However, your committee wishes to point out right here that the 
frequently uttered statement that a general cessation of railroad operation would 
result in untold hardship among the large communities has lost much of its force 
in the face of the great advance made in the use of the common roads and high- 

ways of the country, and the universal presence of the automobile, truck and 
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tractor give assurance that the inconvenience that might flow from the inter- 
rupted service of the railroads would be minimized to a point far from being 
dangerous. 

Representatives of the railroad organizations affected by the Howell-Barkley 
bill request that this convention give its approval to the measure which they now 
advocate. In making this request these representatives express the belief that the 
measure, as offered, is not a perfect one. It does provide an agency through 
which the hope of early clearance of grievances and disputes between companies 
and men is held out. Through its operation, the railroad organizations that will 
come under the operation of the law feel that they will be in a far better position 
than they are under the existing board. Their desire to be rid of an institution 
that has so completely failed of its design may be easily understood. The Howell- 
Barkley bill looks to the establishment of a regulation under which neither strike 
nor lockout need be resorted to, because of the facilities offered for the settlement 
of disputes without interruption of operation. 

The American Federation of Labor has, without variation from its birth, 
steadfastly opposed the principle of compulsory arbitration. From this attitude 
no recession will be made. We have held and still hold that it is the inherent 
right both of individuals and of groups to strike and to use all legitimate means in 
prosecuting to a successful conclusion any strike unjust, onerous or unsupportable 
conditions. There can be no departure from this principle, no matter what of 
the several industries of the United States may be affected, regardless of their 
importance to the comfort or the necessities of the people of the United States. 
We believe that the right of the smallest group, as well as the largest, to enjoy 
the blessings of liberty and justice under our government, is above any other 
consideration. Comfort or convenience, happiness, prosperity, material well- 
being of the nation is not to be purchased at the cost of oppression to any group 
or division of the nation, however insignificant in numbers or strength that group 
or division may be. 

The state should have no power to enforce the labor of one man or of many 
men unless the same be taken for the common defense of the nation or in the 
enforcement of penalty incurred under the law. 

Your committee realizes the position in which the organizations engaged 
in the operation of the transportation industry of the nation are placed. We 
are in entire accord on the point of the desirability of securing for these organi- 
zations such conditions as will not alone insure their right to exist but which will 
secure for their members the utmost enjoyment of all their rights and privileges 
as American citizens. In these rights and privileges are included steady employ- 
ment at remunerative wages and under conditions that are properly in harmony 
with the American standard of living. 

If, to secure these conditions, the organizations affected believe that the 
passage of the Howell-Barkley bill is essential, your committee recommends 
that the same be given approval, regarding this as only a single step toward 
albetter state of industrial relations and a more complete and firmer establish- 
ment of the principles for settling labor disputes of whatever nature, endorsed 
on many occasions by the American Federation of Labor, namely, conciliation, 
mediation and voluntary arbitration. We must warn all labor organizations 
and all wage earners of the danger that exists in any approach to compulsory 
arbitration, no matter in what form it may be presented. We can not give 
assent to the surrender of any portion of these principles. 


The convention had a wider international aspect than any other con- 
vention ever held by the American Federation of Labor. There was not 
only the exchange of visits with the Mexican Federation of Labor, but 
there was the presence of fraternal delegates ftom Canada, England, Germany, 
Mexico and a number of other Latin-American countries. The convention’s 
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declaration on Pan-American relations is of particular interest in view of 
the events that transpired during the convention in El Paso and immediately 
subsequent to that convention in Mexico City. Dealing with that subject 
the convention said: 


The American Federation of Labor has sought from the formation of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor, to inculcate in the minds and hearts of 
the delegates and representatives the transcendent importance of organization 
of the wage earners in the trade union movement, to encourage discipline, 
to urge trade union activity along constructive lines, to recognize the rights 
and liberties of all who give service in our joint collective movement to ameliorate 
the conditions of the workers and of all who give service in the effort to bring 
about better and better living and working conditions for all concerned. 

The greatest effort was centered in Mexico. The American Federation of 
Labor may well feel proud of its record of unselfish helpfulness and devotion 
so freely given to the exploited people of unhappy Mexico. We were not con- 
tent to adopt high-sounding resolutions, but gave that service and advice cal- 
culated to help guide the workers of Mexico and to safeguard and make for 
constructive fruitful operations. ‘ 

President Gompers, ably assisted by the Executive Council and unanimously 
backed by recurring conventions of the American Federation of Labor, ex- 
pounded the doctrine of constructive trade unionism, and when the oppor- 
tune moment occurred, encouraged by word and deed, and backed them in 
their justifiable revolution, all of which action and activity resulted in the 
establishment of a stable trade union movement and a real democratic form 
of government. 

You heard the unstinted praise and grateful recognition that welled up in 
the minds and hearts of the gratified representatives of the organized workers 
of Mexico, whose animated, radiant faces portrayed the undying devotion they 
feel for our venerable president when their representatives pictured in glowing, 
grateful language the helpfulness, the sound advice given to these struggling 
people during the trying times through which they have successfully passed. 

Your committee calls attention to the splendid declarations of the Mexican 
Federation of Labor in which that organization declares that Communism 
can have no place in the Mexican labor movement and that Mexico can not 
be used as a road by which such hostile propaganda may reach the United 
States and the American labor movement. 

In this connection the Mexican Federation of Labor, in its convention in 
Juarez, on November 21, 1924, adopted a resolution which says: 

“The Mexican Federation of Labor will oppose all attacks which the enemies 
of the A. F. of L. will attempt to undertake against it in any part whatsoever 
of the Mexican Republic.” 

The same convention, two days earlier, refused by unanimous vote to accept 
the credentials of an avowed Communist delegate. In connection with that 
action the Mexican convention adopted as its own declaration of position a 
statement made to the convention by Ricardo Trevino, general secretary of 
the Mexican Federation of Labor. In this declaration the following highly 
significant, statesmanlike provisions are found: 

“The Mexican Federation of Labor is the only organization genuinely repre- 
sentative of the desires and aspirations of the working people of Mexico. 

“The Mexican Federation of Labor does not permit and will not permit the 
establishment in Mexice of Communist parties depending from and directed 
by the third internationale of Moscow.”’ 

We rejoice with and congratulate the wage earning masses of Mexico in the 
successes so far obtained in their trade union activites. We felicitate the whole 
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people of Mexico upon their successful establishment of a more just form of 
government based upon democracy, justice and liberty. 

We extend the hope to the newly elected president of Mexico that his adminis- 
tration shall be successful in bringing a full degree of justice which will make 
for a better and a happier life of the liberty-loving people of the Republic of fair 
Mexico under the newly established principles. 

It was our good fortune to return the very welcome visit of the Mexican 
Federation of Labor to our convention. The high fraternal spirit in which 
we were received by the delegates to the Mexican Federation of Labor is grate- 
fully acknowledged and highly appreciated. It bears further evidence, if such 
is necessary, of the solidarity now existing in the substantial friendly relations 
established by the American Federation of Labor and the Mexican Federation 
of Labor. 


One remaining subject of vital importance commanded the serious 
attention of the convention. In point of depth of interest it doubtless 
ranked first with the great majority of delegates, not only because of its 
broad appeal, but because of the requirement for immediate action throughout 
the country. This subject was the constitutional amendment to enable 
the Congress of the United States to adopt the legislation to regulate and 
prohibit the labor of children. The convention’s declaration on this subject 
should be given the widest possible circulation, not only among trade 
unionists but among the people of our country generally. The convention 
declared: 

It is a historical fact that the American Federation of Labor has been the 
pioneer force in promoting and furthering child labor legislation. It sponsored 
and inspired the enactment of state legislation prohibiting the employment 
of children in industry. It was largely responsible for the enactment of federal 
legislation which sought to protect child life. When, at a later date, this federal 
legislation was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the American Federation of Labor was the first to suggest and initiate 
a child labor constitutional amendment. Our great organization, the American 
Federation of Labor, has consistently pursued a policy looking to the protection, 
by proper and appropriate legislation, of the child life of our nation. It was 
assumed, when the first federal statute providing for the regulation of child 
labor was enacted into law, that public sentiment was universally in favor of 
this character of humane legislation. It was our opinion and deliberate judgment 
that if a constitutional amendment were adopted by the Congress of the United 
States providing for the enactment of federal child labor legislation, the legis- 
latures of the different states would promptly and willingly ratify such constitutional 
amendment. 

In conformity with this belief the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in conjunction with other groups which were friendly, prevailed 
upon congress to adopt a constitutional amendment which reads as follows: 

“Section 1. The congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

“Section 2. The power of the several states is unimpaired by this article 
except that the operation of state laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary 
to give effect to legislation enacted by congress.” 

As stated by the Executive Council, in its report, the proposal for the rati- 
fication of the child labor amendment is now before the state legislatures, four of 
which have already acted. To the genuine surprise of the friends of child labor 
legislation, strong opposition has developed against the ratification of the child 
labor constitutional amendment. The enemies of the proposed amendment 
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have misrepresented its purport and have endeavored to prejudice unsuspecting 
and wel]-meaning people against it. It is astonishing to observe the means and 
methods employed by those who are hostile to this form of legislation in the 
attempts which are being made to defeat it. The farmers of our nation are 
being told, no doubt by those who seek to profit by the employment of children 
in industry, that if this constitutional amendment be ratified no person under 18 
years of age can perform any work at all. This vicious propaganda and mis- 
representation is having its effect. More and more it becomes apparent that a 
campaign of education must be vigorously waged in order to offset and counter- 
act the harmful and untruthful statements which are being circulated. 

We can not help believing that the enemies of child labor legislation know 
full well that the congress could not and would not enact legislation preventing 
persons under 18 years of age from performing work if the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment were enacted. If, as the Executive Council states, that was 
the intention of the amendment, the words “‘to limit”’ and “‘to regulate’ would 
not have been incorporated. It is clearly evident, therefore, that the campaign 
of opposition is based upon deception, misrepresentation and hypocrisy. 

Organized labor must lead in the campaign of education, information and 
persuasive effort which has for its purpose the ratification of the child labor 
amendment. Obviously it is going to be a bitter struggle between those who 
seek to exploit the child life of our nation and those who have for their purpose 
the conservation and protection of child life. The issue is clearly drawn between 
the opponents of child labor legislation and those who favor it. There is no 
doubt about the attitude of organized labor. It must be on the side of the chil- 
dren of our nation and must stand solidly in support of the child labor amend- 
ment. 

Your committee recommends that all who favor the enactment of the child 
labor constitutional amendment study the report of the Executive Council upon 
this subject. There will be found therein a very complete answer to the base- 
less propaganda which is being circulated in opposition to the ratification of the 
child labor amendment. The information submitted by the Executive 
Council can be utilized in combating the arguments of the opponents of the con- 
stitutional amendment and also in prevailing upon men and women in different 
communities to support in an affirmative way the ratification by the states of 
this child labor amendment. 

We further recommend that each and every member of organized labor 
actively interest themselves in their respective localities in support of the child 
labor amendment. We also recommend that national and international unions, 
state and central bodies, and local unions, engage earnestly in the campaign. 
In order to succeed in this great humane adventure all the forces of organized 
labor must vigorously and actively engage in the work of education and infor- 
mation. 

We commend the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
for the service it has rendered andthe work it has performed in securing the 
adoption by congress of the child labor amendment to the constitution of the 
United States. We recommend that it continue its efforts to secure ratification 
by the required number of states so that this beneficent and humane legislation 
looking to the conservation of child life can become operative. 





PRAISE 


“We praise not Hector, though his name we know 
Is great in arms; ‘tis hard to praise a foe.” 
—Dryden. 





















WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PAcIFIC 








FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Florence.—R. J. Bailey: 

The textile mills have closed down. The building 
trades held an open meeting to discuss the ques- 
tion of better education. We have a label trades 
union started and several local unions have com- 
mittees on the label. A hard fight is being made 
against convict made goods. 

Mobile.—Chas. H. Franck: 

There has been no improvement in conditions. 
The lumber mills, sash door and blind factories 
have laid off a number of workers, the lumber 
mills having closed down completely. Additional 
workers have been taken on in the canning factories 
and preliminary work has started on the dock 
development. One of the members of the Central 
Trades Council is devoting his time to taking 
orders for union made clothing. 

Mobile—John E. Winstanley: 

Work is slack in all lines here. A new high 
school is being built, also some municipal docks. 
The cotton mills, however, are closed. 


ARIZONA 


Globe.—L. B. Doane: 

Additional workers have been employed by the 
mines here. We are assisting our merchants in 
getting and advertising union label goods. Unions 
of steam engineers, retail clerks, tailors and cleaners 
and dyers have been organized in Tucson. 


CALIFORNIA 


Groveland.—James Giambruno: 

All lumber camps have staspended for the winter. 

Long Beach.—T. H. Norris: 

The oil and building industries have laid off 
workers. There is no relief in sight for the hundreds 
out of employment. 

San Diego.—E. H. Dowell: . 

Machinists in the Savage Tire Company plant 
have been raised from 60 to 85 cents per hour. 
An organizer is visiting all local unions in the 
interest of the union label and special articles on 
Christmas shopping and the label are being printed 
in our weekly paper, the Labor Leader. A union of 
floor layers, with about forty members has been 
organized. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl Hoage: 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union No. 13 
recently renewed their agreement with the Denver 
publishers for one year. The Burlington Railroad 
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and. the organized clerks employed on this line 
have signed an agreement bettering conditions, 
The Rio Grande Railroad has laid off 300 men 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company will make 
$2,000,000 worth of rails for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad at their Pueblo plant. A state printing 
contract amounting to $35,000 has been awarded 
to the Welsh-Hoffman Printing Co., which is a 
union concern. Wages of city employes will be 
$5 per day after January 1, 1925. The new 
Federal Reserve Bank is being erected and work 
on the $3,000,000 city hall and court house will 
begin early in the new year. Sugar factories at 
several points have hired additional workers. 
The plasterers of Fort Collins and the carpenters at 
Craig, Colorado, have been organized. 


CONNECTICUT 


Cheshire.—R. Beadle: 

The International Silver Company, of Meriden, 
is now working full time. Several new and large 
building jobs have opened up and the build- 
ing trades are enjoying improved conditions. 
Painters have an open charter and have nearly 
doubled their membership. The working card is 
being used effectively. A new union of lathers 
has been organized in Meriden. 


INDIANA 


Anderson. —Howard Dockter: 

Everything is moving along good except the 
foundry, which is very poor. The Midwest Engine 
Company of Anderson has reduced its force by 
dropping 40 from its office staff and 35 out of the 
factory. The Remy plant has taken on about 300 
additional helpers. We are going to start a Union 
Label League on New Year’s eve. 


Elkhart.—G. C. McLaughlin: 

The Journeymen Barbers have obtained an 
increase in pay of 10 per cent. The new theatre 
building which gave employment to about 200 
men, has been completed. A number of factories, 
including the Chicago Telephone Company and 
the Gossard Corset Company, are shutting down, 
the latter for two weeks only. The Stationary 
Engineers are reorganizing and the Railway Clerks 
organization is becoming active. We now have 
a union daily newspaper—the Elkhart Daily News. 

Elkhart.—Lester L. Reed: 

Conns & Bueschers instrument plants, Chicago 
Telephone Supply, Curtain Supply, and the New 
York Central shops have laid off employes totalling 
about 1,500. The percentage of unemployment 
at this point is very large, but the morale of or- 
ganized labor is good and a much greater interest 
is being taken in local labor organizations. 

Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman: 

The brass works have laid off 68 men, while the 
steel and wire mill has added about 125 men to 
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its force. The’ Haynes Auto Co. has closed down, 
having gone into bankruptcy. The Federated 
Labor News, endorsed by the Trades Council, is 
doing good work for the union label. 

Muncie—W. M. Davis, Harvey Hickman, 
Max E. Matthews, Geo. A. Moore, A. F. of L. 
Local Organizers: 

The Hoosier Clutch Company has closed down 
and 200 employes of the Ontario Silver Plate 
Company have been laid off. Demand by the 
membership is causing some stores to handle union 
labelled goods. 

South Bend.—Harry Lewis: 

The Studebaker Corporation has laid off 600 
workers during the taking of an inventory. The 
building trades are going well. A company union 
was started at Gary by the Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Company, but the local men did not join. 
We have been successful in having several stores 
discontinue the sale of prison made goods. Retail 
Clerks’ Union No. 37 has been organized, which 
will be of much help in pushing the sale of union 
made articles. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Wm. Schoenberg: 

* During the last few months auto mechanics 
have been organized in Waukegan, DuQuoin, 
Sparta and Johnson City. Attempts are now 
being made to organize mechanics in Carterville, 
Illinois. The eight-hour day and _ substantial 
wage increases were secured in each city. 

Eldorado.—John A. Cooley: 

One mine has been closed down, throwing 350 
out of employment. Every effort is being made to 
increase the demand for the union label. 

Litchfield—Henry D. Felix: 

The American Radiator Company is working 
only about one-half time and 450 workers in this 
plant have been laid off. 

Murphysboro.—Thos. Murphy: 

Mine No. 9 in this section, which employed 
185 men, has been abandoned. Times are very 
dull, with much unemployment among all classes 
of labor. The brick plant, employing 125, has 
resumed work. 

Springfield—R. E. Woodmansee: 

The interurban trainmen, holding charter from 
the Amalgamated Street Carmen through nego- 
tiation have terminated a strike of one week which 
completely tied up over 400 miles of railroad. 
The Illinois Traction System granted the men 
a strictly closed shop, increased pay for overtime 
and shorter hours. A majority of the trainmen 
own stock in this system. Meat Cutters’ Union 
No. 61, without a strike, obtained a $2.50 per 
week increase in its wage scale and a shorter day 
on Saturday. Their agreement expired on De- 
cember 1 and the boss butchers, including 52 of 
the largest shops—many of which had not hereto- 
fore recognized the union—organized to fight the 
demands of the union. When an agreement was 
reached, it resulted in a large number of non-union 
meat cutters becoming members of the Meat 
Cutters’ Union. 

West Frankfort.—F. J. Rauback: 

A cement, brick and block plant has opened up 
here. We have a 100 per cent union agreement 


with the coal mining companies. 
operating four days per week and some improve- 


their work as far into winter as possible. 
carmen are experiencing trouble in getting an 
arbitration board to settle pending cases. 


Dutch Boy solders 
for all purposes 


6 Ippon Dutch Boy series of solders 
covers every possible require- 
ment of the solder user. There is a 
composition for every purpose. 

For instance, for all-around work there 
is nothing better than Dutch Boy 111 
solder. It is the acme of solder quality, 
being 50% tin and 50Z lead, which is not 
true of many so-called “half and half” 
solders. 

In the other grades from 222 to 888 the 
proportions of lead and tin vary according 
to the number. Whatever the number, you 
are sure to get uniform composition and 
quality if the solder bears the Dutch Boy 
trademark. 


National Lead Company also makes plumbing 
materials such as lead pipe, block tin pipe, tin- 
lined pipe, traps, bends, sheet lead and lead wool. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, tg! State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Francisco. 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


The mines are 


ment has been noted in other industries. An 


injunction against the Culinary Workers was ap- 
plied for, but refused. Picketing was successful. 


IOWA 


Council Bluffs —William B. Daly: 

The railroads, notably the U. P., has laid off 
men totaling 300. 

Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

Building contractors are making efforts to extend 
Street 


Dubuque.—John T. Quinn: 

More men have been put to work by the Bruns- 
wick Balke Company, Car Rider & Adams and 
Farley & Loecthler Co. Men in all the building 
trades have been laid off, reducing the number 
employed to about one-half. 


KENTUCKY 


Middlesboro.—Chas. T. Cook: 

Five mines, employing from 100 to 300 men 
have closed down. Our label committee is visiting 
stores and demanding union made clothing. 


LOUISIANA 


Monroe.—J. L. Singhal: 
The Southern Carbon Company and the E. J. 
Deas Company have laid off 50 and 150 employes 
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respectively. The V. S. & P. Railroad has em- 
ployed 30 additional workers. The hydro-electric 
plant now being built here will use union labor 
in its construction work. The Great Southern 
Paper Company factory has begun operating. 


MAINE 


Woodland.—Frank D. Johnson: 

About 50 men have been laid off by the St. 
Croix Paper Company and the saw mill has closed 
down. This is the dullest season for eleven years 
and there is no new work opening up. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge.—John R. Kelly: 

There has been no improvement in working 
conditions here. Most agreements hold until April 1. 
Two hundred workers in one yard of the Metro- 
politan Coal Company have been discharged. 
We have sent for a charter for a union of the 
Journeymen Barbers which has just been organized. 


Waltham.—George G. Bowen: 

Machinists in Boston recefved increase of five 
cents an hour for about 400 men on Boston Elevated. 
Strike at the Waltham Watch and Clock Company 
against reduction in wages is in its sixteenth week, 
with about 2,700 jewelry workers, machinists and 
polishers involved. 

Worcester.—Freeman M. Saltus: 

Some improvement has taken place in machine 
tool making, textile, shoes, leather and road 
cars, automobile cranks and a few minor indus- 
tries, now working full time, but at reduction 
of wages. A company union exists in Whittall’s 
Carpet Mill since the strike. The present plan 
pays operatives a bonus once a month. A new 
union label section of the Central Labor Union 
has just been organized The C. L. U. organi- 
zation committee is going to cooperate with the 
A. F. of L. representative beginning December 1, 
in campaign during the month. 


MINNESOTA 


Hibbing.—P. A. Davis: 

Wages here have been reduced 15 per cent since 
the election. Over 200 workers in the building 
trades and iron mines have been laid off. 

Robbinsdale.—Albert Brown: 

From five to twenty workers on the railroads 
here have been laid off. The flour and textile 
mills are partly closed. Some new construction 
work is being started. A very active campaign is 
ba 4 conducted to increase the use of the union 
abel. 
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NEW YORK 


Corning.—C. E. Olinger: 

Fifty additional workers have been called back 
to work by the New York Central Railroad car 
shops. 

Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman: 

Work is falling off in the building industry, but it 
is expected the furniture factories will employ 
additional help after January 1. A Bakers’ Union 
was organized on November 22, 1924. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—H. E. McFall: 

The Armour creameries have employed about 35 
additional workers and have raised wages a trifle. 
A new briquetting plant has opened up. There 
is some talk of organizing a central labor union here. 


OHIO 


Byseville—C. H. Grabham: 

The mines in this locality are overcrowded and 
fully half of them are closed down. The Brick and 
Tile Workers have signed up for another year at the 
present rate of wages. They are working steadily 
and look forward to a good winter’s run. The 
union label committee is conducting a fight against 
non-union clothing. 

Elyria.—Chas. H. Kopp: 

The Fox Furnace has recently hired additional 
workers. During the past month a local union 
of Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers 
has been organized. 

Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

There has been no improvement in conditions 
in this section. The Adam Axle Company has laid 
off 200 workers and the Ditcher Company 30. 












Glouster—Dan W. Wallace: 
Twenty-one employes of the county and state 
highways department have been le’ off. Owing 
to seasonal requirements, and noc because of 
the late agreement, several coal mines have resumed 
operations. As a result of union label agitation 
one store is carrying a full line of union made 
shoes and clothing. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Many men have been laid off in the metal trades 
and a few have been hired at the Ford plant. 
The foundries are working part time with reduced 
force. We are conducting a campaign among 
the merchants to induce them to discontinue 
buying prison-made garments. 

Zanesville—Samuel Mills: 

One hundred men have been put back to work at 
prevailing wages at branch of the Youngstown 
Tube Works; also the same number at the B. & O. 
car shops. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Hartshorne.—E. C. Robertson: 

The Rock Island Coal Mining Company has 
opened one of its mines on an open-shop basis and 
it is reported they will open two more on December 
9. Union miners are advised to remain away 
from this field. 

Pawhuska.—C. D. Whitlock: 

We have one store which specializes in union 
made goods, shoes and clothing. One injunction 
was applied for but was denied. 

Pawhuska.—Wallace Stewart: 

Men have been laid off in the oil fields, but 
the building industry is looking good at this time, 
with good prospects for spring. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

The William Anderson injunction against the 
building trades unions is still in effect. A general 
organizing campaign to cover all trades and callings 
including skilled and unskilled workers has been 
started. The Central Labor Union and Building 
Trades Council are cooperating and we hope to en- 
roll thousands of new members in the near future. 


Punxsutawney.—Jas. L. Carmin: 

A total of 500 men have been thrown out of. 
employment through the closing of the Cramer 
Coal Company and the Florence Coal Company. 

Tarentum.—H. P. L.. Householder: 

Conditions in the steel, glass plate, bottle and 
coal mining industries are improving. In the 
steel mills employes have been added to the extent 
of 8 per cent. New buildings are being started 
daily and conditions in the building industry are 
good. 

Wilkes- Barre.—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

The printers have secured an increase of from 
$3 to $5 per week. The meat cutters and butcher 
workmen of this city have just been organized. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mitchell —Theodore Reise: 


The railroads have laid off 6 carmen here. 
Increasing amount of union made goods being sold. 
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Sioux Falls —J. M. Wood: 

There has been no improvement in wages or 
hours, though some improvement has been noted 
in increase of forces. The packing plant has 
employed additional workers. This plant, formerly 
union, has been trying the company union scheme, 
but it has not been successful. A special label 
campaign is being conducted by the Trades and 
Labor Assembly, prizes being offered and con- 
siderable newspaper advertising done. 


TEXAS 


Houston.—B. C. Pitts: 

The department stores have employed additional 
workers and some few new buildings are being 
erected. Our Union Label Committee during 
the past year has increased the sale of label goods 
400 per cent. 

Orange.—E. L. Spaugh: 

Additional workers have been employed in the 
oil fields. Some of our local unions have gained 
in membership since last report. 


VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth.—Thos. Nolan: 

Conditions are very dull at present in the con- 
tract shops and Norfolk Navy Yard. Navy yard 
has plenty of work on hand but because of lack of 
funds there has recently been a discharge and 
furlough. A new coffee plant has opened up, 
employing about 40. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—C. C. Bradley: 

Conditions in the building trades are about 50 
per cent normal and in the mining industry less 
than 50 per cent. One lumber mill in South 
Charleston has closed down. 


WYOMING 


Lander.—Wm. J. McMahon: 

The U. S. Reclamation Service has laid off 200 
workers and the abestos mine at Atlantic has 
closed down. The ice plants have employed 44 
additional men. . 

Rock Springs.—W. J. Rodda: 

Electrical workers are the latest to be organized 
into a trade union in our city. Coal industries have 
shut down one mine. 
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Nestlé’ 


THE babies of today—are the men and women 
of tomorrow. Their ruggedness and healthful- 
— largely upon the food they receive 

first two years of infancy. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food supplies to babies deprived of 
mother’s milk, the same amount of nourishment and 
tissue building qualities as breast milk. 


Throughout the world, Nestlé’s Milk Food is the 
recognized standard food for infants and invalids. 
All conscientious druggists carry it. 


Sample and 72-page Mother Book, mailed FREE. Write today, 
while you think of it. 


Nestlé’s Food Co., 130 William Street, New York. 


Milk Food 
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ONTARIO, CANADA 


Walkerville —George Ashley: 

Conditions in eastern Canada remain unim- 
proved. The Dominion Bridge Company, Canad- 
ian Vickers Company, Can Bridge Company, 
Hamilton Bridge Company and the railroads have 
decreased their staff, with no increase in wages. 
An organizing campaign to increase the demand 


for the union label is to start both in Quebec and 
Ontario after the new year. 
PORTO RICO 

Cabo Rojo.—Luis Irizarry Segarra: 

Due to political questions 40 per cent of the 
workers in building construction have been laid 
off. There has been some improvement in the 
cocoanut and coffee industries. 





Conventions of International Unions, 1925 


January 12-22, Buffalo, N. Y., International 
Seamen’s Union of Amtrica. 

March 9, Kansas City Mo., Order of Sleeping 
Car Conductors. 
March 10-16, 
of Papermakers. 

April 7-19, Pittsburgh. Pa., Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

May 1-10, New York City, Cloth, Hat, Cap 
and Millinery Workers International Union. 

May 4-14, Kansas City, Mo., Hotel Baltimore, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes. 

May 11-16, Niagara Falls, N. Y., American 
Federation of Musicians. 

May 15-16, New York City, McAlpine Hotel, 
American Wire Weavers’ Protective Association, 
(Executive Board Meeting). 

July 6-13, Baltimore, Md., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. 


, International Brotherhood 


July 6-13, , International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders. 

July 20-27, Washington, D. C., International 
Plate Printers and Die Stampers’ Union. 

August 10-15, Kalamazoo, Mich., International 
Typographical Union. 

August 10-17, Montreal, Canada, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes International Alliance. 

August 17-19, Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

September 7-12, Kansas City, Mo., 
Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

September 7-12, Boston, Mass., National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes. 

September 7-12, Detroit, Mich., National Asso 
ciation of Letter Carriers. 

September 14-24, , United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

September 21, Seattle, Washington, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

Oct. 5-19, Seattle, Washington, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers 


National 





